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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


This has been a week of preparation rather than of 
activity in South Africa. General Roberts is clearing 
the southern part of the Free State of armed Boers, and 
has opened rail communication between Cape Town and 
Bloemfontein. At Blomfontein he is assembling sup- 
plies and perfecting arrangements for another advance. 
The Boers meanwhile are not idle. They have been 
blowing up bridges and culverts on the railroad north 
of Bloemfontein, to embarras General Roberts’ advance, 
and they are concentrating their forces at Kroonstaad, 
where the ground is favorable to defense: They are also 
holding the passes from Natal into the Free State and 
northward into the Transvaal, and are keeping General 
Buller’s army in check. It is likely that the British at- 
tack upon Pretoria will be made by three converging 
armies; one moving northeastward from Bloemfontein; 
a second eastward from the Kimberley-Mafeking line; 
and the third from Natal northward. So far as the 
Free Staters are concerned, they have been almost 
eliminated from the equation by the British invasion; a 
good many have surrendered, and others have gone back 
to their farms. But the Transvaal Boers are as cour- 
ageous as ever. Colonel Plumer’s little Rhodesian force, 
which has been for weeks working its way toward Mafe- 
king, is hard beset by the Boers. The fact that Mafeking 
is more than two hundred miles from Kimberley ac- 
counts for the delay in relief movements from that direc- 
tion. 


There has been a somewhat sharp correspondence be- 
tween General Roberts and Presidents Steyn and Kruger 
relative to alleged violations of the white flag by the 
Boers. The Dutch presidents deny the accusations with 
asperity, and adduce instances of conduct on the part of 
the British troops similar to that charged against the 
burghers. General Roberts was ill-advised to bring 
these accusations; and their effect in inflaming the pas- 
sions of his soldiers, on the eve of extensive operations, 
cannot fail to be mischievous. The Dutch charges are 
probably just as well founded as his own. There is 
abundant evidence that there has been firing, on both 
sides, after a white flag has been shown; but whether 
done by the British or the Boers, it is more just and gen- 
erous to attribute it to the inevitable confusion of a 
hotly contested battle than to deliberate intention. The 


British themselves have borne frequent testimony to the 
humane and honorable conduct of the Boers. 


The mining speculators, who did so much to bring on 
the war in South Africa, are beginning to be troubled, 
not by remorse, but by apprehension. They are fearful 
that, before the British army reaches Pretoria, the Boers 
will raze Johannesburg and destroy the mines of the 
Rand. These fears are well founded, for, merely as a 
matter of military necessity, President Kruger would be 
justified in destroying Johannesburg rather than to per- 
mit it to serve as a basis of operations for the British. 
The spirit which led his ancestors to flood their own 
country in order to drive off an invader, and that which 
prompted the people of Moscow to burn it to keep it out 
of the hands of Napoleon, might well suggest the de- 
struction of Johannesburg, even if the city itself were 
not hateful to the Boers. 

* 


The senate has not reached any agreement upon the 
Puerto Rican tariff bill or the civil government measure 
with which it was incorporated. Whatever may be the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the tariff bill, some of the 
criticisms upon that measure betray a lack of informa- 
tion. It is scarcely a bill for despotling Puerto Rico for 
the benefit of the United States, since it provides that 
every doliar of revenue collected under it, whether in 
the United States on Puerto Rican products, or in Puerto 
Rico upon imports, shall be devoted to the administra- 
tion of the island. Neither is it a bill which would make 
the condition of the Puerto Ricans worse than it now is; 
for as things now are the full Dingley duties are col- 
lected, whereas under the bill only fifteen per cent. of 
those ratios would be imposed. If Puerto Rico is not 
to get revenue from a tariff, it must get it from direct 
taxation, and it is not clear that the people would like 


that better. 


The senate has concurred with the house in passing 
the Puerto Rican relief bill, which the president recom- 
mended. This will put two million dollars at the im- 
mediate disposal of the President to be used in meeting 
the material needs of the Puerto Ricans, which are a good 
deal more urgent than any problems of tariff or perma- 
nent civil government. The bill was passed in the senate 
without a division; but, incidentally, a vote was taken 


on the Allen resolution which declared that the consti- 
tution extends over Puerto Rico of its own force. This 
was tabled by a vote of 36 to 15, a vote which seems to 
show that the senate and house are agreed upon the 
fundamental constitutional principle. 

* 


Bishop Potter of New York, who has just returned 
from a visit to the Philippines, undertaken primarily on 
church business, has occasioned some stir by publicly 
and frankly acknowledging that his views have been 
changed by what he saw there. He had been one of the 
most pronounced “anti-imperialists.”” Only last Octo- 
ber, he thought that the United States ought to submit 
the disposition and administration of the islands to some 
kind of an international court. Now he says that the 
question of keeping the islands is purely an academic 
one. The United States must keep them because there 
is no way of getting rid of them. It must control them 
for the present by a military government, as it is non- 
sense to suppose that the Filipinos are fit for self- 
government. The bishop speaks highly of the American 
soldiers and warmly of General Otis, and has altogether 
shifted his attitude as to the duty ef a strong people 
toward a weaker. Most Americans who have seen the 
islands for themselves are of the bishop’s opinion. 


The labor outlook has become _ distinctly more 
threatening by reason of the disagreement between the 
National Metal Trades Association and the International 
Association of Machinists. The former organization, 
representing the employers, offered two conditions: 
First, that all existing strikes and lockouts be called off; 
and secondly, that all differences, present or future, be 
adjusted by arbitration through the medium of a joint 
committee. The machinists were willing to arbitrate, 
but they were not willing to call off strikes, pending ar- 
bitration; so the conference at Chicago broke up with 
a threat on their part to order strikes all over the coun- 
try. If this threat is carried out, we shall witness a wide 
disturbance of industry, not over hours or wages or any 


question of recognition, but over the right to keep on . 


fighting while peace negotiations are in progress. It 
seems a singular issue; but the machinists are under- 
stood to have been forced to it because of their inability 
to call off the Chicago strike without the secession of the 
local union, 
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DRIFTING. 
My soul to-day 
Is far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 
My winged boat, 
A bird afloat, 
Swims round those purple peaks remote;— 


Far, vague, and dim, 

The mountains swim; 

While on Vesuvius’ misty brim, 
With outstretched hands, 

The gray smoke stands 
O’erlooking the volcanic lands. 


Here Ischia smiles 

O’er liquid miles; 

And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 

Her sapphire gates 

Beguiling to her bright estates. 


I heed not, if 
My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff;— 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 
—Thomas Buchanan Read. 


TEACHING FORESTRY. 


BY SILAS C. MASON, M.S., 
Professor of Horticulture and Forestry, Berea College. 


[Cuts in this article and on cover page are loaned through courtesy 
of Professor Mason.) 


During some vacation study of the forest indus- 
tries of eastern Kentucky I met a man who had in- 
herited one of those rich, steep-sided mountain coves 
which are so productive of the valuable hard-wood 


the sawmill. A shingle mill had followed to work 
up all the yellow poplar that would make a sixteen 
inch block. And now the woods echoed with the 
blows of the choppers, the crash of falling oaks, the 
thud of the maul, and the steady chip, chip of the 
broad hewing axe. A big stave contract at unusual 
prices, and a brisk demand for railroad ties, had 
stimulated this renewed activity, and summer would 
see the end of the magnificent white oaks that were 
well grown forest:trees long before Daniel Boone 


much emphasis, “There hain’t a goin’ to be none!” 


and then, as if his own ominous words had impressed 
his thought, he added, “They’ll have ter look out for 
that.” 

If any other American has had any prickings of 
conscience on putting an axe into a tree, he has gen- 
erally settled it in about the same way. We have 
been the greatest nation of choppers that the world 
has known; now we are just beginning to wake up 
to the importance of forestry as a science, and to 


A VovAGe TOWARDS THE OUTSIDE WORLD. 


penetrated the wilderness beyond Cumberland Gap. 
When I called attention to the young poplar seed- 
lings that were springing up like weeds where the 
cover had been broken and the light admitted by 
previous cuttings, and asked why he did not let the 
land come up to a young poplar forest, he said:— 
“Oh, they take too long to grow. A feller 
wouldn’t live to get any saw timber out of that.” 
“But,” I persisted, “where are the trees coming 


A Forest HARVESTER. 


timbers. Oaks, tulip poplar, ash, and walnut had 
here grown to fine size and proportions. With rare 
nterprise, he was proceeding to get rid of his timber 
according to the most approved American methods. 
The best poplar logs had, several years ago, gone to 


from to take the places of these you have cut out? 
Where are the people going to get their saw logs and 
stave timbers during the next hundred years if you 
do not let.the young trees grow now?” 

He took a good thought before he replied with 


think about. saving and encouraging forest growth 
rather than destroying it. The chief nations of 
Europe passed through their periods of forest wast- 
ing a century ago, and in Germany and France, es- 
pecially, the problems of forest influence, conditions 
of growth, methods of management and utilization 
of forest product have been worked upon by the 
ablest scholars. The science of forestry has been 
built up as a result, and we shall have much to learn 
from them for years to come. 

The more we study into their careful and pains- 
taking investigation, the more fully we realize the 
need of a systematic study of our wonderful list of 
American species of trees, in all their relations to 
soil, climate, and our industrial system. 

Properly, forestry is included under the general 
head of agriculture, and what little forestry teaching 
we have in this country is to be found, for the most 
part, in connection with agricultural courses. We 
are thankful that one progressive state has estab- 
lished a college of forestry, and that in another state 
private enterprise has offered the student the benefit 
of a year’s course of forestry lectures with the prac- 
tical administration of a great estate for a laboratory. 
What we shall finally need is the general introduc- 
tion of forestry teaching, not only into recognized 
courses of agricultural science, but into general 
scientific courses, into academy and high school 
work, and into the common schools. 

The influences of the forest are far-reaching in 
their effects, and the demands for forest products 
universal. No village so remote as not to be de- 
pendent in large measure on something that the 
forest has produced; no home so humble that in some 
way the comfort and security of its inmates is not 
dependent upon the fact that somewhere trees are 
growing. Why should not the knowledge of trees 
and their uses, how to protect them and give them 
the best conditions for growth, be made equally gen- 
eral and pervasive? For a century we have been 
harvesting the forest crop, and making little provi- 
sion for the growth of another, simply because of the 
vastness of our dominion and the richness of our 
varieties. When the supply has been exhausted in 
one locality it has been easy to turn to another field, 
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and when one species of special value for this or that 
purpose has become scarce so varied is our forest 
flora that another has been found to serve the pur- 
pose almost equally well. 

The forester knows better than anyone else that 
trees of valuable commercial size are of great age, 
and that when a “giant of the forest” falls the only 
hope of another such tree to fill its place is to have 
a young tree growing. He knows that when a valu- 
able species is cleared from a particular tract so 
thoroughly that no “mother trees” are left to pro- 
duce seed, only the slow and costly method of hand 
planting can restore it, and the conditions for its 
growth may be so thoroughly destroyed that even 
planting is of no avail. -. - 

When these simple truths are made the subject of 
such common teaching that every school boy is made 
to think about them, the ever ready American axe 
will oftener be stayed in its descent and a reason re- 
quired for the cutting of every tree. 

A knowledge of forestry should be spread among 
all classes of people, dwellers in cities or on farms; 
citizens of prairie states or of timbered orfes; first, 
because all are participants in the same benefactions; 
and second, because, from the nature of the prob- 
lems, many of them can be successfully met only by 
state and national action, and such action can be se- 
cured only through interested and properly in- 
structed voters. 

And there are special sections where the forests 
are so extensive, and where so many people derive a 
living from them in one way or another, that forest 
teaching of a thoroughly practical and applied char- 
acter seems especially needed. 

This is conspicuously true of eastern Kentucky. 
Here is a region with a temperature and rainfall 
especially favorable to the regeneration and growth 
of hard-wood timber, and it was originally covered 
with perhaps the most extensive and valuable mixed 
forest growth in the United States. It is a safe 
assertion that there is no section of the Union where 
so large a proportion of the total area could so appro- 
priately and profitably be left in permanent forests. 
With the enactment of suitable fire laws, and the in- 
telligent management of these lands so as to permit 
the natural regeneration of valuable species which 
goes on so spontaneously if not interrupted, the 
forests of this region could be made a permanent 
source of employment and maintenance to a large 
population. 

Up to the present time much of the valuable 
poplar or white-wood timber has been transported by 
the primitive methods of driving the logs on the 
smal] streams when a “tide” or sudden rise affords 
water enough to move them, and when the larger 
streams are reached, rafting or floating them on 
down to the great sawmill. In sections penetrated 
by railroads the portable sawmills cut up a great 
deal of the timber that is within hauling distance of 
the station. A little way back from the means of 
transportation hundreds of clearings have been 
made by “deadening” trees that would have been of 
great value near a market, while thousands of trees 
of the magnificent chestnut oak have been felled 
simply to peel off the tan bark, leaving millions of 
feet of choice lumber rotting on the mountain side. 

In order to secure the scanty grazing for a few 
cows annual fires are often set that burn over and 
destroy the young timber that would soon come up to 
take the place of that which has been marketed, 
finally leaving only worthless brush and _briars in 
possession. General education in forest matters, 
and increased means of transportation are the only 
remedies. 

Berea College is located at the entrance to this 
great natural forest region from the north. A large 
proportion of the students come from the region 
thus sketched, and most of the young men have been 
bred to a familiarity with chopping and logging. 

Some of them have driven logs, working waist deep 
in the icy waters of a winter “tide,” or have guided 
the rafts over the dangerous currents of the rivers to 
the lower mills, that they might get together the 
few dellars needed for a term in Berea. They can 
tell you to a fraction of an inch the size that a rail- 
way cross tie should be hewn, or the size to split a 
hickory spoke billet. Many of them have acquired 


a good deal of their fathers’ judgment in estimating 
the number of feet of lumber in a poplar log, or in 
picking out a white oak tree that will rive free and 
true into staves or “boards,” as their long, unshaved 
shingles are called. They have, in fact, a very good 
and necessary foundation of practical forest knowl- 
edge. though they probably never heard the term 
“forestry” used till they came to Berea. 

Now, it is not the purpose of Berea to give these 
young men an education that will take them away 
from their mountain homes so much as to fit them 
te remain there and infuse new life and energy into 
their home neighborhood, to develop every resource 
of farm and forest, to stimulate manufacturing,—in 
short, to help to bring in thrift and prosperity where 
now is much of poverty and lack of enterprise. It 
is as important to these people to know all that can 
le made of these forests lands and their products 
under skillful management, and how it can be done, 
as it is to the farmers of the corn belt to know the 
principles of breeding and fattening fine beef cattle. 


Supt. J. G. EDGERLY, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 

Emerson says that books are only to inspire. 
Knowledge is of secondary importance. That alone 
ministers to the growth of the race which, coming 
from the heart of one, finds lodgment and life in the 
heart of another. Not only would schools, colleges, 
and universities disintegrate and disappear without 
books, but everything which we call culture would 
vanish, and society would lapse at once into bar- 
barism. Emerson is right. The inspiration which 
makes life worth living is drawn from the printed 
page. ‘To place a book in the hands of a child after 
he has been taught to read it is an act of the great- 
est moment. We give him the key, we teach him to 
unlock the door which opens into all the activities 
of life. We recognize that in the fullness of his 
creation he ranks but little lower than the angels of 
God. The child who in his youth is led to open his 
heart to the inspiration of books anchors his life to 
the teachings of the great and good of all ages. It 
is not necessary, then, to discuss the advisability of 
establishing libraries in connection with rural 
schools. That is settled in all thinking minds. 

There are certain forces at work in society which 
will ultimately rescue the rural school from its pres- 
ent isolated condition. The increased demand for 
better roads, for rural postal delivery, for cheaper 
telephone and telegraph rates, will eventuate in 
bringing the country school out into the full light of 
a brighter day. The regeneration of the rural 
school must keep equal pace with the regeneration of 
the public which sustains it. It is a mistake to at- 
tempt to study the rural school problem by itself, 
apart from its surroundings and environments. 

The school in the country is a part of community 
life, more than it is in the city. We must rely upon 
its instructions to make farm life more attractive as 


well as more profitable; to add to the usefulness of 
the child as an aid in carrying on the affairs of the 
home; to make the farmer’s house more attractive, 
and to prevent as far as possible the exodus of young 
people from the country to the city. 

The rural school is in danger from the short- 
sighted policy of its friends. To raise the intellec- 
tual standard is only a small part of the work in 
hand. Better teachers, better buildings, better 
methods, better text-books, there is still left some- 
thing even more desirable than these. The rural 
school must be brought into close touch with the 
life about it. It must be made potent as a social 
factor. It must have a place in every plan which 
looks to the betterment of country life. 

The early part of the twentieth century will see 
the beginning of a new era in our system of farming. 
The present wasteful system of extensive farming 
has seen its best days. In its place will come an in- 
tensive system, in which the main study will be how 
to get the most from every acre under cultivation. 
The increase of population, a large foreign demand 
for our farm products, in fact, a world-wide market 
in which we shall have to compete with the cheap 
labor and the fertile soil of South-America, India, 
and Russia, will compel us to make the most of what 
we now consider the waste products of the farm, the 
mine, and the factory. 

With the advent of the small farmer will come to 
him and his family a sense of independence of others, 
and of dependence upon self. With less hired labor, 
there will be more time for study and reading, and a 
disposition to think and act for himself. 


The library must be an adjunct to all this. Books 


~ which inform and instruct must be placed where the 
‘rural population can reach them. The best methods 


of treating and cultivating the soil, the most effective 
fertilizers, the breeding and care of stock, the foods 
hest calculated to produce fat or increase the flow of 
milk, forestry, horiculture, mining, landscape 
gardening and other kindred subjects cannot long be 
excluded from the curriculum of the common school. 
The rural school library must be selected with cer- 
tain ends in view. It must contain on its shelves 
not alone history, poetry, fiction, but also books 
which bear upon the industries in the midst of which 
the school is located. A library suitable for farmers’ 
boys and girls is not the best for children whose 
parents work in the mines. 

If nature study is to be permanently installed in 
its appropriate place, it must not be allowed to de- 
generate into meaningless talk, lest the same fate 
overtake it which has fallen upon the object teach- 
ing of twenty years ago. There is scarcely a trace 
of object teaching left to-day, and, unless we are 
careful, in twenty years nature study will be classed 
with the lost fads. 

Do not misunderstand me as opposing nature 
study. But nature study must call for the exercise 
of research and study’ on the part of the pupils as 
well as the teacher. The library must furnish books 
to be read by the teacher and pupils in connection 
with these subjects which I have mentionoed as of 
importance to the school and to the community 
about it. Teachers can no more instruct intelli- 
gently in nature study without preparation and in- 
struction in methods, than they can in language or 
numbers. The object of the lesson is not to inform, 
but to stimulate, and to create a desire to know 
more. This desire awakened by an _ enthusiastic 
teacher dies out unless the library furnishes some- 
thing to nourish and strengthen it. I greatly fear 
that the books usually selected for the library are 
not of the character here indicated. They do not 
furnish the sustenance needed for a healthy growth 
of mind. 

I desire not to criticise too severely. The sugges- 
tion that much greater care should be taken in se- 
lecting books, that many should be thrown out be- 
cause the only claim they have is their ability to 
amuse, and their places supplied with those of a 
higher grade, is all, perhaps, that there is time to 
offer in this paper. The library should be selected 
with a definite purpose in view. The old order of 
things must soon pass away, and in the new cur- 
riculum there will be use for books bearing upon 
every subject connected with social life in the 
country. 
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AT WHAT AGE SHALL LITTLE CHILDREN 
ENTER SCHOOL? 


BY ADELAIDE V,. FINCH, 
Principal Lewiston [Me.] Training School. 


At a recent educational gathering one of the 
foremost superintendents in the country said, “If 
I had my way, f would abolish schools entirely until 
the child is ten years old.” This statement was 
warmly applauded, showing that teachers appreciate 
the fact that children are sent to school at too early 
an age. It is true. Little children four and five 
years old should be out-of-doors nearly all of their 
waking hours, breathing God’s pure air, developing 
strong bodies, sturdy constitutions, and, incidentally, 
brain power, so that when they do enter the school- 
room theirs will be no painful reaching out after the 
technical unknown in arithmetic, reading, and a 
multitude of other studies, but, rather, they will have 
gained the power to learn easily, which is reached 
only after children have arrived at a certain stage of 
physical development. 

The good teacher develops objectively to the five- 
year-old the fact that 4 and 3 are 7. She applies 
the fact to many concrete examples. She drills in 
every interesting way imaginable upon 4 and 3, and 
the next day when little John, baby John, is asked, 
“Flow many are 4 and 3?” he immediately and inno- 
cently replies, “4 and 3 are 2.” Is not something 
radically wrong? It certainly is not the fault of the 
method, for it is based not only upon sound peda- 
gogical principles, but upon common sense that any 
one can appreciate. Give the same work to a child 
seven years old, and it is learned not only with no 
appreciable effort, but in about the space of half a 
minute. Probably the seven-year-old has learned 
the fact incidentally playing with his fellows, and 
needs only to be taught how to express the fact orally 
and in figures. Why, then, should there be such 
wasted energy with the five-year-old? Why should 
little brains be burdened with technical schoolwork, 
when, in two or three years, that which it now takes 
hours and weeks to learn would be learned with 
almost no effort and in an exceedingly short time. 

It is my belief that were our laws so framed that 
children could not enter school until they were seven 
years old, that the work which it now takes nine 
years to complete could easily be completed in six 
vears, with less effort, less fatigue, and with a better 
grasp of the subject. Not only would there be a 
mental gain, but a decidedly stronger physical race 
would be the result. 

It is a noticeable fact that in many of those cities 
of the United States where pupils are not considered 
of school age until they are six years old that the 
course of study is but eight years, and that the 
pupils graduate from the high schools at fully as 
early an age as in other places where children enter 
at five and the course is nine years. This is a step 
in the right direction. The problem.of school age is 
one that will receive more attention in the twentieth 
century. 

Objections will probably be made to the carrying 
out of this plan. Some will say, “What is to be done 
with the army of children between the ages of five 
and seven?” I will answer by asking, first, another 
question. What has been done with the children up 
to the age of five years? Mothers have a responsi- 
bility; let them be strong enough to meet it. But 
you say, “There are myriads of mothers among the 
poorer classes who work in factories and mills all 
day, as soon as their children are old enough to be 
left alone.” 

lor this class of children, who are debarred from 
i mother’s oversight, the public should provide 
“care schools,” with ample playgrounds and play- 
rooms, to which the little ones can go. ‘These “care 
schools” should have an assembly room and bath- 
rooms, and playrooms wherein children can play 
during the winter months and on stormy days in the 
summer, and ample playgrounds where they can play 
at all other times. 

lor a short period, each morning, the little ones 
should meet in an assembly hall, where opening exer- 
ae simple, but uplifting in character, should be 

1e (d. 
ach child should have a bath as often as the rules 


prescribe. “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” Asa 
rule, squalor and filth go with poverty, and as these 
children come from poor homes they should early 
be led to form the habit of keeping clean. 

The playgrounds should be large, sunny for the 
most part, but with shady places accessible. They 
should be well supplied with everything children like 
to use in playing. Great heaps of pure, white beach 
sand, shovels, pails, swings, hoops, horse-reins, a 
short racecourse for running, a few velocipedes, 
dolls and doll carriages, and a multitude of other 
delights for the small boy and girl should be free to 
all. Here, on mild, pleasant days, the children 
should play for several hours. : 

The playrooms should galso be fitted with every- 
thing conductive to good, wholesome, happy-hearted 


play. For an hour each day this play should be 
under the direction of the “teachers” or “care- 
takers,” whose duty it would be to teach new games 
and direct all play during that period. At all 
other times the children should be left perfectly free 
to play as they choose, unrestricted, save that an un- 
obtrusive “care-taker” sees that all goes well. 

Such a “care school” would be less expensive than 
our first two primary grades, and while the plan 
might be made still more Utopian in character with 
lunch room, sick room, and other features, it seems 
to me that the one outlined would be entirely 
feasible, and would counteract all the evils enumer- 
ated at the beginning of this paper. 

I repeat, the problem of school age is one that will 
receive more attention in the twentieth century. 


ARITHMETICAL SYMPOSIUM.—(VI.) 


PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE, COMPREHENSIVE. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 


A. E. Winsuip. 


Arithmetical problems may not be essential, but 
they are eminently serviceable for directing and 
stimulating the thinking of children. There is 
nothing, so far as I know, that accomplishes these 
results so effectively. Theoretically, science, history, 
and economics may be better, but, practically, noth- 
ing as yet reaches the same goal so satisfactorily. 
It may be that they wll in time, but there are slight 
indications of it as yet. Granted that the oppor- 
tunities for thinking are as good or even better in 
these branches, there is not the same definiteness of 
method nor the same certainty as to results. A 
dozen students may each reach a different conclusion 
in an historical or economic discussion, and no one 
can know that he is right. In science the procedure 
and results are more definite than in history or 
economics, but the concreteness and manual activity 
develop along different lines from arithmetical 
problems. Without claiming that problems are es- 
sentials or that promotion should be based on them, 
I unhesitatingly say that few exercises in the ele- 
mentary school are so valuable as the right use of 
problems. 

There is much reckless use of the words “example” 
and “problem,” “perform” and “solve.” An ex- 
ample is primarily a sample. ‘There is nothing mazy 
or doubtful in it. It is laid out before the child as 
a sample. When he “performs” it he simply com- 
pletes it. Tukes the sample and produces the com- 
plete whole. 29 x 5 is an example. The pupil 
performs it, completes it by knowing that 29 x 5 = 
145. 

A problem is radically different. It is primarily 
“thrown” at you. It is a challenge. Understand 
it if vou can? ‘To solve it is not to find the answer, 
but is primarily to “loosen” it, so you can see through 
it. ‘lo know these four words is to be a long way 
on the road to an appreciation of the arithmetical 


situation. Processes deal with the performing of ex- 
amples. Solving problems is to train the mind to 


shake apart an apparently inextricable snarl. 

The discipline in the solution of problems ‘lies in 
loosening the conditions, in getting the problem so 
that the student can see through it. This is not so 
much a matter of intellectual greatness or keenness 
as of habit of mind in facing a problem thrown at 
one. The secret of this habit of mind is the dis- 
position to do nothing until he knows what to do. 

There is great danger that one will feel very much 
as though he was thrown into deep water and must 
sink or swim at once. There is nothing of this in- 
volved in it. There must never be any occasion to 
hasten. The time element must not be allowed to 
enter into it. In the case of examples to be per- 
formed, it is all right to make rapidity a test, but 
never in the case of problems to be solved. A level 
head, a composed state of mind, are indispensable. 
It is like a tangle in which it is impossible to do any- 
thing wisely until you see one end, the right end, and 
can follow the thread with the eye far enough to 
know just where to draw, 


It is better not to make a figure until one sees 
through, or at least well inte, a problem. Indeed, 
there are few figures to be made in solving a problem, 
The performing of the example when it is stated 
after the solution of the problem is no part of the 
solution. For instance:— 

Problem. If 22 horses eat 41 1-4 bushels of grain 
in 10 1-2 days, how many bushels will 21 horses eat 
in 9 1-3 days? 

Solution. If 22 horses eat 41} or +$4 bushels, 1 
horse will eat ,); as much in the same time. 

ap of 165 what 1 horse will eat. 

If 1 horse will eat this quantity in 10}, or 4 days, 
he will in a day eat of of 1$4, 

If he eats this much in } day, he will eat in 1 day 
2 X of of 194, 

If one horse eats this quantity in 1 day, 21 horses 
would eat 21 times as much, or 21 K 2 X 9 of #5 of 
194. 

_ If 2L horses would eat this quantity in 1 day, in 9} 
days, or 48, they would eat 2 of this, or 48 of 21 x 2 
X Of of 198. 

Example. 28 21 2 X a's what? 

The performing of the example ought not, as a 
rule, to follow the solution of the problem. It is of 
much greater importance that the pupil look through 
his solution again. It is often well to look through 
it backward after the solution is stated. As:— 

Why 28 times? Because we had what would be 
eaten in one day and we must know what would be 
eaten in 9 1-3 times one day. 

Why 21 times? Because we had what one horse 
would eat and we must know what 21 horses would 
eat. 

Why 2 times? . Because we know what they would 
cat in 1-2 day and we wish to know how much would 
be eaten in a whole day. 

Why 35 of it? Because we knew how much would 
he eaten in 21 half days, and we wished to know how 
much would be eaten in one half day. 

Why ,',? Because we know how much 22 horses 
would eat and we wish to know how much 1 horse 
would eat. 

Why did we start with 184? Because we knew 
that was the number of bushels that would be eaten 
hy 22 horses in 10 1-2 days, and we wished to know 
how many bushels 21 horses would eat in 9 1-3 days. 

My own feeling is that it is almost vicious to have 
a pupil perform the example and call the solution of 
the problem right because the example is correctly 
performed. 

Solving problems is easy, even very difficult ones, 
by a child who is not a mathematician if the habit is 
formed early of stating them as examples and then 
looking at them until he knows that it is right, as 
he knows the right route to take from his home to 
some friend’s house through four or five streets. 

The habit of mind acquired is of inestimable value. 
It is not mathematics, but it is most excellent train- 
ing. No one man ever did more for American youth 
in any age than Warren Colburn did for the children 
of his day. The mischief was wrought when modern 
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leaders made arithmetic teaching to mean only ac- 
curacy and rapidity in performing examples and 
treated problems on the basis of examples. Then 
only the genius could keep up and the others were 
dazed. There is no place in school for problems 
when graduation, promotion, or rank depends upon 
the amount of work done in a given time either in 
the recitaion or in the examination. ‘The only time 
for problems is when the test is ability, ultimately, to 
see through a thing to the end. 

Of course the first requisite in arithmetic is ability 
to perform the ordinary examples correctly and with 
reasonable rapidity, but after that I have a sus- 
picion that it is better to spend two hours a week in 
facing problems heroically and intelligently, than to 
perform examples in multiplication or long division 
With large multipliers or divisors. 

Problems are not absolutely necessary, as the 
fundamental processes are, but they may mean much 
toward equipping the mind with good habits of 
activity, and for this the processes are of slight value. 


Principat J. R. Porrer, 
Training School, Paterson, N. J. 


When an arithmetical process has been taught, 
the teachers should apply it in a series of simple 
problems. By skillful questioning the children may 
be led to understand that a problem is a statement, 
or series of statements, in which something is told 
and something is asked, and that the answer is im- 
plied in what is told. Pupils should be encouraged 
and trained from the beginning to give original 
problems, at first orally, and after some skill is ac- 
quired, in writing. Then shouldbe developed the 
habit of reading over the problem thoughtfully, in 
order to learn what is required. The pupil must 
determine what steps are to be taken and form an 
estimate of about what the answer will be. The 
forecasting of the result will prevent the giving of 
unreasonable answers. 

The solution of a problem involves the pupil’s 
activity in analysis to determine what operations 
are to be performed and then in the performance 
of those operations. Accurate results with the 
greatest possible rapidity should be secured. If pos- 
sible, let the pupil perform the work mentally and 
give the result at once, without explanation. The 
aim should be to reach the correct result in the 
shortest possible time. The business men demand 
accuracy and facility. To meet this demand oppor- 
tunity should be given for the frequent repetition of 
the various thought processes involved in the appli- 
cation of the fundamental principles of number. 
The teacher will produce best results by giving a 
great many problems in which small numbers are 
used, thus affording pupils an opportunity at each 
recitation to go through the mental processes in- 
volved many times. The aim should be to cultivate 
a quick intelligence and the ability readily to ana- 
lyze the conditions in any given problem. The 
greatest freedom should be allowed the pupil in 
stating the steps of reasoning in reaching a conclu- 
sion. But all statements should be in good Eng- 
lish. No mechanical formula should be insisted 
upon, but the various operations should be per- 
formed mechanically as early as possible. 

Problems should be varied and practical. The 
wide-awake teacher will not be satisfied with book 
problems alone. Near every school may be found 
much suitable materia] for original problems. The 
school excursion, which is indispensable in teaching 
history, nature, and geography, gives invaluable aid 
to the teacher of arithmetic. Let the teacher and 
pupils, supplied with note books and pencils, visit 
the store, market, and post-office. Let them ask 
questions as to the ways of conducting business, of 
marking goods, of making change, ete. ‘They should 
note the prices of staple articles. . On the way pupils 
may be allowed much freedom, but when the object 
of study is reached, the exercise should be conducted 
the same as in the schoolroom. A_ field lesson 
should furnish material for study for many days. 
A variety of oral problems should be given by the 
teacher, afterward by the pupils, based upon their 
observations. Written problems should follow, and 
forms of accounts, bills, receipts, and notes should 


be taught. The children may be asked to bring five 
or ten written*problems to the class. 

Some teachers may think that this is a difficult 
thing to do. But let them remember that a living 
interest is thus awakened. Experience has shown 
that children, even in primary grades, become skill- 
ful both in making and solving such problems. 

To illustrate another phase of the work, let the 
class visit a lumber yard or a sawmill, in order to 
see the different kinds of lumber, and learn how to 
measure boards, and to get the prices of the different 
kinds of building material. , 

In order to clear up the mysteries of the wood 
pile, the teacher should take the class to the wood- 
yard. One teacher, some years since, while teach- 
ing a little country school, made this subject clear 
by having her pupils bring cord wood into the 
schoolroom and carefully pile a cord-foot. 

Now, it would be well to help children understand 
the problems connected with excavations for cellars, 
paving of streets, and building of walls for the foun- 
dations of houses. The pupils may make measure- 
ments themselves, so that the different units of 
measure may become real to them. Let them meas- 
ure an unfinished room to determine as to the num- 
her of vards of plastering, the papering, and carpet- 
ing. Then a visit to the carpet store and paper- 
hanger’s will furnish the data for many interesting, 
important, and practical problems. 

As the principles of percentage are mastered, a 
hank may be visited. Checks, drafts, bonds, and 
other business papers may be examined, and their 
uses learned, while the work of the clearing house 
may be explained. Stocks and bonds may come to 
mean something real to the children, and the daily 
stock quotations in the newspapers become very 
helpful in the schoolroom. 

The writer has aimed, in the limited space allotted, 
to suggest to the progressive and growing teacher 
some ways of making the study of arithmetic more 
interesting, and to indicate how the work of the 
school may be more closely connected with real life. 


Anna |. FENLey, 
Oakland, Il. 

Following are a few of my thoughts about arith- 
metic, but I am unable to classify them:— 

To my way of thinking, any formula, the truth of 
which is not the fruitage of the thought of the pupil 
who uses it, breeds narrowness and weakness. 
Granted that the correct result is the dominant ob- 
ject in all problem solving, yet power should be the 
dominant object in all teaching of solutions. 

I like to think of arithmetic as a subject in which 
the main object is to separate truth and vagueness. 

Ways for making the separation:— 

1. Problems should be concrete. 

2. The great majority of them should be simple, 
so that the principles shall not be lost to view in 
piles of lumber. 

3. Pupils should often be called upon to give 
and solve oral problems. 

4. Explanations should be 
straightforward English. 

5. Typical problems should be solved in more 
than one way, so that pupils may realize that truth 
is truth, no matter from what quarter it is ap- 
proached. 

6. Cancellation should 
and used on many occasions. 
plest way is the best. 


given clear, 


be 


thoroughly taught 
Teach that the sim- 


TREE SONG. 


M. GUERNSEY. 


[Air: “Rain Upon the Roof.’’] 


Nurtured by the glowing sunshine, nourished by the cool- 
ing showers, 

With its rootlets striking deeper through the golden sum- 
mer hours, 

May our tree grow strong and steady, gaining life and 
strength anew 

From the sunshine and the shadows, from the raindrops 
and the dew. 

Heart affections cluster round it, tender memories weave 
a spell; 

Binding us forever closer to the haunts we love so well. 

Alma mater! loving mother! gratefully we give to thee 

Thanks and blessing, as we gather underneath our tryst- 


ing tree, . 


BY A. 


ARBOR DAY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


Teacher.—What is Arbor Day? 

-School.—A day set apart by the schools for planting 
trees. ; 

Teacher.—When and where was the first Arbor Day 
celebrated ? 

School.—In 1872, in the state of Nebraska. 

Teacher.—By whom was it instituted? 

School.—By Governor Morton. 

Teacher.—Is the observance of Arbor Day at all gen 
eral? 

School.—-Most of the states have set apart a special day 
for its observance. 

Teacher,.—lIs this day the same in all the states? 

School.—No, it varies with the latitude. What would 
be a suitable time in one place might not bein another. 

Teacher.—Of what use is Arbor Day? 

Pupil.—Arbor Day will make the country visibly more 
beautiful every year. Every little community, every 
school district will contribute tothe good work. The 
schoolhouse will gradually become an ornament, as it is 
already the great benefit of the village, and the children 
will be put in the way of living upon more friendly and 
intelligent terms with the bountiful nature which is so 
friendly to us.—George William Curtis. 

Teacher.—Why does it seem wise to name trees? 

Pupil.—George William Curtis says: “To identify the 
tree with human life and to give the pupil a personal in- 
terest in it will make the public schools nurseries of 
sound opinion, which will prevent the ruéhless destruc-- 
tion of the forests.’ 

Teacher.—What are some of the good results of Arbor 
Day? 

School.—-(1) Many trees are planted each year. 

Pupil.—And Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “I have writ- 
ten many verses, but the best poems I have produced are 
the trees I planted on the hillside.” 

School.——-(2) A knowledge of trees is gained. . 

Pupil.—Robert Chambers says: ‘There is perhaps no 
pursuit which leads the mind more directly to an appre- 
ciation of that wisdom and goodness which pervade crea- 
tion than the study of the vegetable kingdom, in which 
infinite variety, beauty and elegance, singularity of struc- 
ture, the nicest adaptations, and the most pre-eminent 
utility meet us at every step.” 

School.—(3) The love of trees is fostered. 

Pupii.—‘Love of trees and plants is safe. You do not 
run risk in your affections. They ‘are like children, 
silent and beautiful, untouched by any passion, unpol- 
luted by evil tempers; for me they leaf and flower them- 
selves. In autumn they put off their rich apparel, but 
next year they are back again with dresses fair as ever.’ 

School.—(4) The literature of trees is opened to us. 


Pupil.— 
“Poets live upon the living light 


Of nature and of beauty.” —Bailey. 
“The poetry of earth is never dead.” 
—Keats. 
School.—(5) We are led from the study of nature to 
nature’s God. 


Pupil.—We can hardly study the trees without feeling 


as Bryant felt: — 
“Father, thy hand 


Hath reared these venerable columns; thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees.’”’ 
School.— 
“In contemplation of created things 
By steps we may ascend to God.” 
—Milton. 


THREE FRIENDS. 
(For three children.) 


All.— 
A song for the beautiful trees, 
A song for the forest grand, 
The garden of God’s own hand, 
The pride of His centuries. 
Hurrah for the kingly oak! 
For the maple, the sylvan queen, 
For the lords of the emerald cloak, 


For the ladies in living green. 
—W. H. Venable. 


First child.— 
A’ glorious tree is the old gray oak! 
He has stood for a thousand years; 
Has stood and frowned 
On the trees around, 
Like a king among his peers; 
As round their king they stand, so now, 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand, arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 
—George Hill. 
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Second child.— 
Hail to the elm! the brave old elm! 
Our last lone forest tree, 
Whose limbs outstand the lightning’s brand, 
For a brave‘old elm is he! 
For fifteen score of full-told years 
He has borne his leafy prime, 
Yet he holds them well, and lives to tell 
His tale of fhe olden time! 
Then hail to the elm! the green-topped elm! 
"And long may his branches wave, 
For a relic is he, the gnarled old tree, 
Of the times of the good and brave. 
—N. S. Dodge. 


Third child.— 

The maple is supple, and lithe, and strong, 
And claimeth our love anew, 

When the days are listless, and quiet, and long, 
And the world is fair to view. 

And later,—-as beauties and graces unfold,— 
A monarch right regally drest, 

With streamers aflame, and pennons of gold, 
It seemeth of all the best. 


—Mrs. H. S. Russell. 
All.— 
Hurrah for the beautiful trees! 
Hurrah for the forest grand! 
The pride of His centuries, 
The garden of God’s own hand. 
—W. H. Venable. 


THE RACE OF THE TREES. 


The trees and the flowers seem running a race, 
But none treads down the other; 

And neither thinks it his disgrace ~ 
To be later than his brother. 

Yet the pear tree shouts to the lilac tree, 
‘“Make haste, for the spring is late’; 

And the lilac tree whispers to the chestnut tree 
(Because he is so great), 

“Pray you, great sir, be quick, be quick! 

For down below we are blossoming thick.” 

Then the chestnut hears, and comes out in bloom, 
White or pink, to the tip-top boughs; ‘ 

Oh, why not grow higher? Thereis plenty of room, 

_ You beautiful tree, with the sky for your house! 

Then, like music, they seem to burst out together, 
The little and big, with a beautiful burst; 

They sweeten the wind, they paint the weather, 
And no one remembers which was first. 

—Unknown. 


NAMING TREES. 


One of the happiest results of the new holiday (Arbor 
Day) will be the increase of knowledge which springs 
from personal interest in trees. This will be greatly pro- 
moted by naming those that are planted on Arbor Day. 
The interest of the children in pet animals—in dogs, 
squirrels, rabbits, cats, and ponies—springs largely from 
their life and their dependence upon human care. When 
the young tree, also, is regarded as living, and equally de- 
pendent upon intelligent attention, when it is named by 
vote of the scholars, and planted by them with music and 
pretty ceremony, it will also become a pet, and a kind of 
human relation will follow. If it be named for a living 
man or woman, it is a living memorial and a perpetual 
admonition to him whose name it bears not to suffer his 
namesake to outstrip him, and to remember that a man, 
like a tree, is known by his fruits. 

Trees will acquire a new charm for intelligent children 
when they associate them with famous persons. Watch- 
ing to see how Bryant and Longfellow are growing, 
whether Abraham Lincoln wants water, or George Wash- 
ington promises to flower early, or Benjamin Franklin is 
drying up, or General Grant beginning to sprou', the pupil 
will find that a tree may be as interesting as the squirrel 
that skims along its trunks, or the bird that calls from 
its top like a muezzin from a minaret.—George William 
Curtis. 


THE WAYSIDE INN—AN APPLE TREE. 


I halted at a pleasant inn, 
As I my way was wending— 
A golden apple was the sign, 
From knotty bough depending. 


Mine host—it was an apple tree— 
He smilingly received me, 

And spread his sweetest, choicest fruit 
To strengthen and relieve me: ~ 


Full many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing; 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their note of gladness singing. 


Beneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possessed me; 

The soft wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low caressed me, 


And when I rose and would have paid 
My host so open-hearted, 
He only shook his lofty head— 
I blessed him and departed. 
—From the German. 


THE POETS AND THE TREES. 
1. Suppose the earth were barren and bare 
Where the pleasant trees now stand, 
On my word, it would not be half so fair, 
Nor half such a happy land. 


2. The monarch sits on his throne of gold, 
And we sit here in state, 
On the fresh, green grass, ’neath the spreading tree, 
At ease in the greenwood shade; 
Nor forget we to thank him gratefully 
Who for us this place hath made. 


3. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. —wW. C. Bryant. 


4. He who plants a tree rae 
Plants a hope. —Lucy Larcom. 
5. A man does not plant a tree for himself, he plants 
it for posterity. And, sitting idly in the sunshine, I think 
at times of the unborn people who will, to some small 
extent, be indebted to me. Remember me kindly, ye 
future men and women.—Alexander Smith. 


6. He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above, 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


7. Trees are your best antiques. There are cedars on 
Lebanon which the axes of Solomon spared, they say, 
when he was busy with his temple.—Alexander Smith. 


8. The green earth sends her incense up 
_ From many a mountain shrine; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 


She pours her sacred wine. 
—Whittier. 


9. If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou would’st forget, 
If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! —Longfellow. 


10. A song for the forest aisled, 
With its Gothic roof sublime, 
The solemn temple of Time, 
Where man becometh a child, 
As he listens the anthem-roll 
Of the wind in the solitude, 
The hymn that teHeth his soul 
That God is the voice of the wood. 
—W. H. Venable. 


SONG FOR ARBOR DAY. 


BY MARTHA J. HAWKINS. 


[Tune: “America.’’] 
Strike deep thy rootlets down, 
Spread forth thy leafy crown, 

Make fair this place. 
Richly by Nature blest, 
Shelter the song-bird’s nest, 
Shadow the traveler’s rest 

With airy grace. 


Upright as truth, oh tree, 

Widespread as charity, 
Rooted in love, 

Though skies be blue or gray, 

Reach farther day by day, 

Bare boughs or leaves of May, 
Ever above. 


When hands that turn this soil 

Rest from life’s care and toil, 
Let thy leaves fall. 

Russet or red and gold, 

Covering the barren mold 

With beauty fold on fold, 
Heaven over all. 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR. 


BY MARY 1.EONARD. 


DIAGRAMS. 

One of the devices that have been extensively used 
in grammar teaching is that of “diagraming sen- 
tences.” But there has been some reaction against 
its use. ‘Teachers discovered that the complications 
of English sentences require many variations of the 
forni of diagram, and that some of the subtler points 
of analysis can never be truly shown ‘in this way, 


In short, “diagraming” has sometimes degenerated 
into an unprofitable puzzle; the technical effort to 
fit the diagram to the sentence crowding out the 
real language study, that is the main object of the 
teaching. 

Yet the fact that there are limits to the useful- 
ness of diagrams is no reason for rejecting them 
wholly. Many a device that has often been misused 
is still of value in the hands of a wise teacher. , 

The diagram analysis appeals to the eye, which is 
the most impressible of all the senses. The diagram 
can be made rapidly and left upon the blackboard 
for further study. It is of use in reviews, being 


_ specially adapted to the testing of large classes to 


see whether logical relations have been truly grasped. 
It gives a great saving of time over other forms of 
sentence analysis. 

The form used should be as simple as possible 
and omit all needless elaboration. The diagram , 
that I have found most useful is simply a tabulated 


statement of the great sentence elements, as illus-— 


trated by the following sentence:— 

“Yesterday, during the recess, two little boys of 
my school found a strange animal in the school- 
yard.” 


Two 
Subject, boys. 4 little : 
of my school 


{ a strange animal (obj.) 
Predicate, found. recess 
the schoolyard, 

The detailed analysis of the phrases is omitted, 
since the relations of these words would seldom be 
misunderstood. If one of the elements of a sen- 
tence is a clause, this can be included in an abbre- 
viated form and then analyzed below in another 
diagram. 

The limit of usefulness for diagrams is very 
quickly reached. Idiomatic phrases and all eom- 
plicated points are best discussed orally. When a 
word or ‘phrase holds several relations in the sen- 
tence, the diagram is likely to do harm rather than 
good. All of the sentence relations need to be ex- 
pressed, yet the repetition of a word or phrase in 
various parts of the diagram gives an appearance 
of confusion. We must see to it that the aids we 
use in teaching are never suffered to become burdens 
or to detract from the main end that is to be gained. 

fo sum the matter up: Diagrams are of use in 
teaching and in testing classes, as a rapid form of ex- 
pressing to the eye the general relations of sentences. 
But for difficult points of analysis they have only a 
limited value. For unravelling the |mysteries of 
idiomatic English nothing can take the place of a 
good grammatical “quiz.” 


HELPS IN TEACHING ENGLISH. 


[Selected and arranged by the English department of 
the Boston normal school, and printed by the New Eng- 
land Conference of Educational Workers, Boston.] 

I. SPOKEN AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. 
‘ BOOKS. 

English Composition, Barrett Wendell, C. Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Exercises in Rhetoric, Carpenter, Macmillan Company. 

Foundations of Rhetoric, A. S. Hill, Harper & Brothers. 

Practical Exercises in English, H. G. Buehler, Harper & 
Brothers. 

The Principles of Composition, H. G. Pearson, D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Studies in English Composition, Keeler and Davis, 
Allyn & Bacon. 

Composition—Rhetoric, Scott and Denney, Allyn & 
Bacon. 

A First Book in Writing English, E. H. Lewis, Macmil- 
land Company. 

A First Manual of Composition, E. H. Lewis, Macmillan 
Company. 

Talks on Writing English, Arlo Bates, Houghton, . 
Mifflin, & Co. 

Problems of Elementary Composition, Spalding, D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Il. READING AND LITERATURE. 
BOOKS. 

Reading, How to Teach It, S. L. Arnold, Silver-Burdett, 
Boston. 

Helps in Teaching Reading, Martha S. Hussey, D. 
Lothrop. 

*Hints on Teaching Reading, M, Mitchell, J. L. Ham- 
mett & Co., Boston. 


"(Continued on page 22.) 
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Educational Intelligence 


Chicago schools this year have $10,206,666 appro- 
priated. This is $3,112,594 above the largest pos- 
sible receipts. 


Spelling reform did not make great headway at 
the Chicago meeting. The recommendation that 
$5,000 be appropriated during the next five years to 
promote the cause of spelling reform was not kindly 
received. 


From all accounts, one of the leading occupations 
in Chieago was jollying one of the speakers for cry- 
ing out most ardently against the heinousness of 
political pulls, and then the same day taking a place 
at the head of a lobby committee, on the ground that 
he had more political pulls and understood the art 
of political pulling better than any other educator. 


A correspondent asks which of two American edu- 
cators first used the expression: “Whatever is good 
is not new, and whatever is new is not good!” This 
is of slight importance, since Rossini wrote the same 
sentence in 1863, and very likely some one else used 
it before him. ‘That is so natural a way of stating 
very obvious facts that almost -any bright man is 
likely. to coin it. 

When a man pulls wires to the limit and gets 
beaten in every contest in city and state, you can 
trust him to shout vociferously about the wicked- 
ness of wire pulling. “No man ever felt the halter 
draw with good opinion of the law.” But let the 
same man be on the winning side once, and he will 
entertain the lobby a hundred times with the story 
of his skill as a “pullet.” 


The choice of Wallace C. Boyden as successor of 
the late Dr. Larkin Dunton as principal of the Bos- 
ton normal school by a practically unanimous yote 
gives great satisfaction. He is the son of Albert G. 
and brother of Arthur ©. Boyden, both of Bridge- 
water, Ie is forty-two years of age, a graduate of 


Amherst. He is a scholarly, wide-awake, all-round 
teacher and administrator. 


“Industrial History of the Nineteenth Century” 
is the subject of Professor Edward Cummings’ Old 
South lectures, March 24 and 31, and April 7 and 14, 
in the Old South meeting-house. These are free to 
all teachers of Boston and vicinity upon application 
in person or by letter to Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon 
street, Boston. ‘Thus the great work of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway goes steadily on. 


While youth has some advantages in teaching, age 
has many also, and it is well to emphasize these. It 
is unwise for the young to unduly estimate the virtue 
of vouth, for they will soon be older, and they will 
be the first to reap the disadvantage of a changing 
sentiment. Sow seeds of disrespect for age, and we 
antagonize those in power to-day against youth 
rather than age, and the seed we sow will ripen about 
as fast as we grow old. Never seek the place of a 
man in age, never undermine him because of his age, 
but rather do all possible to help him retain his 
place; and, if out, aid him back to work for which 
his life has fitted him. 


There are about 26,000 teachers in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania, to say nothing of the large 
number of professors in the normal schools and col- 
leges, universities, and other private institutions of 
learning. There are sixty-six county superintend- 
ents in the state, only twenty-six were enrolled last 
year; forty were not enrolled. There are seventy- 
three city, borough, and township superintendents; 
eighteen were enrolled last year, fifty-five were not. 
There are twenty-two counties in this common- 
wealth that did not have a single representative 
there. There were seven counties that had but one 
representative. All this at Gettysburg, too. There 
will be no such report from Williamsport. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


The assignment of D. Appleton & Co. for 
$1,100,000 is a surprise and a grief, especially com- 
ing so soon after the Harper Brothers’ suspension. 
This house has been through the great panics of 
1857, °73, and ’93, only to be held up in times of 
peace and prosperity. As in the case of the Har- 
pers, the creditors will undoubtedly be paid in full 
and the affairs be in much -more satisfactory condi- 
tion than they have been in a long time. The pub- 
lie had no suspicion of the burdens that changed 
conditions of business placed upon them. 

The solvency of the house is not questioned, the 
suspension being caused by the necessity of banking 
a large amount of paper suddenly as the result of the 
failure of persons whose paper they had discounted, 
to meet their- notes. The assets are supposed to be 
about double the liabilities. Reorganization will 
take place at once. The house is just putting upon 
the market a most valuable series of text-books, 
which will be a great feature of the house hereafter. 


COLLEGE BEGGING. 


President Eliot’s remark in Chicago to the effect 
that he had never asked any man for a dollar by 
way of contribution to Harvard was generally inter- 
preted as an unintentional hit at Chicago Univer- 
sity’s president. Be that as it may, President 
Harper took occasion to say at the earliest possible 
moment that he has never asked anyone for one 
cent for that institution. Rockefeller’s millions, 
Helen Culver’s $1,000,000, Yerkes’ $500,000, and 
other gifts from Hitchcock, Silas B. Cobb, and 
Nancy Foster were none of them asked for: They 
were just “dying” to be enrolled among the donors 
of Chicago University. Now it may be confidently 
expected that every president of a‘ large university 
will say the same thing. It is only the small West- 
ern college whose president must meet a man face to 
face and ask for money. At the same dinner at 
which President Harper said that he had never asked 
any man for money he said:— 

“We, have $350,000 to raise before April 1, and 
I’m not asking anybody to contribute. The oppor- 
tunity is before the public, however, and if it is em- 
braced, as it is hoped it will be, what is going to 


happen? You will realize more than your most 
visionary dream.” That is not begging, oh, no. It 
is merely suggestive. 


MEMBERSHIP IN CLUBS. 


A scholmasters’ club asks the Journal these 
questions: “Must a candidate be recommended by 
several members? Does a committee of member- 
ship have power to keep a candidate from coming be- 
fore the club to be voted on? If the club votes on 
the candidate, how many votes are required to elect?” 

While there is great variety of practice, it is safe 
to say that the usual way is for a candidate to be 
proposed by two members, for such a proposal to go 
before a standing committee. ‘This committee fre- 
quently has absolute power to accept or reject, aifd 
it is better that they should, for, although some 
candidate may be wronged, a club is never organized 
primarily to deal justly by outsiders, but to be at 
peace within. When a committee does not have ab- 
solute authority it has the privilege of winnowing, 
and does keep out anyone whom it thinks would not 
be acceptable by not nominating such a one for 
membership. In any case, a very small negative vote 
keeps a candidate outside. The moment that any- 
body can get in on a majority vote it becomes an. as- 
sociation and not a club. An _ association refers 
specially to the fact that it adds to or gathers in 
everybody it can. A club emphasizes the fact that 
everybody is not in and cannot get in. An associa- 
tion is supposed to take everybody it can get, pro- 
vided the regulation fee is paid, but a club does 
nothing of the kind. 


SHEEN THOUGH UNSEEN. 


The Journal has greatly enjoyed the correspond- 
ence over “Seen Though Unseen.” In the nature of 
the case, most of the letters have been in praise of 
the editorial, and these we do not care to print. 
The Journal has said all that need be said on that 
side. Letters on the other side deserve a hearing. 
Two criticisms of “Seen Thotgh Unseen” deserve at- 
tention. First, our praise of Chicago as a place of 
meeting has called forth much criticism. The 
reason for the opinion was given. The Journal ad- 
mits that the department would be much more use- 
ful if it could go about the country, but we are all 
tired of the kinds of hotels usually found even in 
good-sized cities. In Cleveland, Indianapolis, and 
Columbus, at Richmond, Chattanooga, and Jackson- 
ville hotels were not satisfactory. The officers and a 
goodiy number of others fared well, but in every 
case more than half of those in attendance did not 
have good accommodations at or near headquarters. 

While at Chicago there was no complaint, so far 
as can be learned. It was a great luxury to have 
the auditorium and hotel together. Again, all rail- 
roads run to Chicago, and this is true of no other 
place where the department has met recently. 

Another point. There was nothing in the edi- 
torial that suggested that the president was to 
blame for the default of his programme. Of course 
he was not to blame, and instead of hinting that he 
was, the Journal thought that fact made other things 
justifiable. The following letter is printed, although 
it was not written for publication, but the name of 
the writer wil be sacredly withheld; suffice it to say 
that it comes from beyond Chicago and is from the 
pen of one whom the Journal greatly admires,‘and it 
gives great weight to his interpretation of the pre- 
siding :—- 

March 13, 1900. 

My dear Winship,—I have just been reading your edi- 
torial, “Seen Though Unseen,” and am moved to dissent. 
I fear that the gentlemen from whom you got your reports 
of the superintendents’ meeting in Chicago are somewhat 
splenetic. I think the criticism upon the composition of 
the programme is, in a measure, just, especially as re- 
spects the evening sessions. There was rather too much 
literature, and not enough pedagogy. But I don’t see 
that President Downing can be held responsible for the 
default of gentlemen on the programme. It was a good 
move, it seems to me, to try to bring Superintendents 
Jasper and Maxwell to that meeting. That they, and 
others, failed, for reasons good, bad, or indifferent, to 
keep their engagements is not the fault, it seems to me, of 
the presiding officer. Downing was simply unlucky in 
that matter. Other men have been more fortunate, 
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As a presiding officer, I thought Mr. Downing a de- 
cided success. I fee] that the criticisms upon him in that 
function are altogether unjust. He simply discharged his 
duty as a parliamentary officer, and I believe you would 
have said so. 

All that you say about the excellence of the Auditorium 
as a place of meeting I can heartily endorse, though there 
was a good deal of grumbling among members over the 
location of the next meeting at Chicago. I hope, how- 
ever, that this will disappear as the advantages of that 
location are made manifest. 


LOOKING ABOUT,—(XXXVT.) 


IN KANSAS CITY. 

There are two Kansas Citys, one in Missouri, with 
a population of 200,000, and one in Kansas, with 
50,000, These figures are the estimates of the 
mayor for 1900, and not the results of the census 
of 1890. Just why the Kansas Kansas City persists 
in the confusion of names I do not know, except that 
she insists that, being in Kansas, she is the Kansas 
Kansas City, and that the Missouri Kansas City 
should give place to the Kansas Kansas City. All 
1 know is that it is a very dangerous proceeding to 
attempt to change the name of the smaller city. 
With the consolidation of several lesser places into 
the present city on the Kansas side, a vigorous effort 
was made to have a new and beautiful Indian name 
adopted. Such was the opposition that the legisla- 
tor who championed the Indian name was shocked 
by the introduction of an order that his own attrac- 
tive name be officially changed to an unattractive 
Indian name, and he was thoroughly afraid that it 
might be carried by the legislature. 

The Kansas legislature is liable to do some things 
of this kind that would not be thought of elsewhere. 
On one occasion a man with an unspellable German 
name was horrified to hear an order introduced that 
his name be changed to John Smith in the interest 
of the common people. The order was appropri- 
ately referred and reported back to the house favor- 
ably. He did everything in his power to stay the 
proceedings, but in vain. The roll was called, and 
nearly the entire body voted “aye,” while the irate 
man fumed, fretted, and protested that his name 
could not and should not be John Smith. When the 
roll call was complete and his name was certainly 
John Smith, the first man on the roll asked that his 
vote be changed to “nay,” and so it went down the 
roll until “John Smith” appreciated that it was all 
a huge joke. 

Although Kansas City is the largest in the 
state, it must always be a suburb of the Missouri city, 
and no one objects. There is no greater pride in the 
prosperity of Kansas City, Mo., than is to be found 
in the lesser city by the same name. L. E. Wolfe, 
the superintendent, is doing much to cultivate this 
good feeling between the cities. The Journal has 
recently spoken of Mr. Wolfe and his good work. 
Rarely has a man gotten so much free advertising 
as has Mr. Wolfe over the bieyele skirt matter. Ac- 
cording to the enterprising reporter, he spoke against 
the wearing of this abbreviated garment in school, 
ind immediately the newspapers of Kansas City, 
Chicago, and sundry other places trounced him 
right handsomely for meddling with the teachers’ 
skirts. According to Mr. Wolfe’s friends, he merely 
said to a teacher who sought his advice that she 
might avoid eriticism by wearing more skirt. Of 
course it disturbed no one in his own city, and 
merely furnished transient amusement outside. 
Vortunately, he is one of the best known men in the 
southwest, and igs therefore secure against such 
shafts of ridicule. 

Kansas City, Mo., is a marvelous city. Its 
erowth isa wonder. It is only about forty years old, 
and vet there are but nineteen larger cities in the 
whole country, San Francisco is the only other city 
west of the Mississippi that is larger, and New 
Orleans and Louisville are the only cities in the 
South that are larger. She has every modern con- 
venience, and yet. her debt is but $1.00 to $20.00 of 
‘issessed valuation, which is the same as Boston, 
Chicago, Albany, Dayton, and other substantial 
cities of the East, and much less than Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Cambridge, Mass., Newark, 
buffalo, Baltimore, Charleston, Duluth, and other 


similar cities. Only a few cities, like Detroit and 
Denver, have a better standing in this regard. 

Kansas City, Mo., is financially very solid. The 
deposits in the banks on December 2 last were 
$43,018,130, which is more than $1,000 for every 
family. This was an increase of $10,000,000 in a 
single year, and is a fair sample of the solidity and 
progress of the city. ’ 

Kducationally the city is all that she is financially, 
industrially, and commercially, I have never seen 
more remarkable work than in these schools. I 
spent two days in the schools; the first was devoted 
to the high schools, the second to sampling the work 
in literature and arithmetic in all the grades. I re- 
gret that I did not take the figures in regard to the 
high schools, Suffice it to say that three years ago 
a manual training high school was established which 
is now very large, crowding the spacious new build- 
ing until it has had to be almost doubled in size, and 
notwithstanding this the classical high school is as 
large as it was before the division. In both schools 
and in every department the work is up to the best 
Eastern standards. There is certainly no better 
manual training plant, schedule, or teaching to be 
found in St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, or 
any other city. It is scholarly work, scientific, and 
practical. In the classical school the highest 
scholarly standards are maintained, and at the same 
time there is a vivacity, freedom, and spirit rarely 
discovered in the older cities. 

Tn the literature of the elementary schools the re- 
sults, if given in type, would not be accepted as a 
calm statement of facts. From the first weeks, when 
the littlest people study the Hebrew classics of the 
Old Testaments with surprising appreciation, to the 
fourth grade, where they are studying Carlyle’s 
“Ethics of the Dust,” to the sixth, where they talk 
about Shakespeare’s plays as freely and as intelli- 
gently as though “Henry the VIII.” was “Jack the 
Giant Killer,” through every grade, where the scene 


shifts from one to another through more than fifty - 


of the world’s great masters in literature, the 
progress is rapid, the work intelligent, and the in- 
fluence upon the culture and character of the chil- 
dren is noticeable. 

But it was in the number work that astonishment 
reached the limit. I do not care to outline the work 
as I saw it. I confess that I dare not trust my own 
memory and impression. I did not see any 
evidences of undue tension, but it is inconceivable 
that such results can be attained without it. Little 
children from the humblest homes, colored as well 
as white, only a few months in school, were all add- 
ing with surprising accuracy and ease } and 3, } and 2, 
4 and #, and all similar combinations. They turned 
everything into concrete form, using dry measure, 
long measure, money, and days of the week. All 
was comparatively easy, except in the case of sevenths 
and some other fractions, but they had no trouble 
apparently. I confess that I cannot reproduce it 
now, although it was perfectly simple then. 


NEW YORK. 


The mayor has set Tuesday, March 27, for the hearing 
on the senate compromise bill. Comptroller Coler op- 
poses it. President Little objects to the bill, not on ac- 
count of the raise in salaries, but because it is local legis- 
Jation. The teachers favor it because, for the first time 
in the history of the schools, something approaching a 
fair and living salary list stands a chance of becoming 
the law. No matter what schedule the board of educa- 
tion prepared, the board of estimate and apportionment 
could render it null and void by refusing the money for 
it. In fact, it is a truism in our system that the board of 
estimate is the highest board of education. For self- 
protection, the teachers have had to go to Albany and 
there ask for a redress of grievances. Last year the 
Ahearn bill passed unanimously. This year the senate 
substitute bill, when sent to the assembly, passed unani- 
mously. A fair inference from these actions is that the 
teachers’ cause is just. The mayor has not indicated 
whether he will veto or sign’; but the teachers feel that if 
lie considers the requirements of the profession and the 
low standard of salaries heretofore prevailing, he will 
favor the measure. 

Superintendent Skinner has ruled recently that the 
normal department of the Normal College of this city has 
no standing in the state department of education, and its 
diploma no longer makes a graduate eligible for license 


to teach in New York City. This decision affects the 
status of 600 pupils, 300 of whom will be graduated this 
year, and the remainder in 1901, and also deprives the city 
of the service of just that number of teachers when they 
are most needed. Teachers’ College in Manhattan, which 
maintains the same class of department, is recognized by 
the state superintendent, although it grants no degrees. 
Graduates of state normal schools are recognized, but 
those of the Normal College are not. And yet, at the 
June examination by the board of examiners, out of 400 


Normal College graduates who presented themselves for - 


the test, ninety-two per cent. passed, while of the gradu- 
ates of all other normal schools who came up at the same 
time over sixty-six per cent. failed! ; 

Senator Elsberg has introduced a bill authorizing the 
board of examiners during this year and next to license 
as teachers for the elementary schools graduates of the 
Normal College of New York City who have completed a 
three years’ course in academic work therein, and a 
course of study for the professional training of teachers 
of not less than thirty-eight weeks in the college. 

The board of superintendents, borough of Manhattan 


and the Bronx, are opposed to the present method of ap- - 


pointment, as they have to take No. 1 on an eligible list 
for No. 1 vacancy, No. 2 for second vacancy, and so on. 
The queston of fitness under present conditions does not 
enter into the matter. A square peg is just as likely to 
get into a round hole as it is into a square one. The 
school board is considering the necessity for making such 
changes in the by-laws as will permit the superintendents 
to select those whom they consider proper nominees. 

The bill to provide a separate board of trustees for the 
College of the City of New York has passed both houses. 
It is said that it is in a fair way to become a law. 

The borough board has approved the report of Superin- 
tendent Jasper on the order in which the new schools are 
to be built. Plans are ready for fifteen new buildings and 
nine additions, to be erected at an estimated cost of 
$1,900,000. The board of estimate has favorably consid- 
ered the matter, but nothing can be done until the 
municipal assembly has also put the seal of its approval 
on the necessary expenditure. This body is like the 
“needless Alexandrine” of Pope. 

The borough board has appointed four women truant 
officers, making a total of five women out of twenty-one 
attendance officers. , 

The annual convention of the International Kindergar- 
ten Union will be held in Brooklyn borough on April 18, 
19, and 20. The conference for training teachers will be 
held at Pratt Institute, and will be conducted by Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam; mothers’ conference will meet at 
Adelphi Academy, under the direction of Mrs. C. E. 
Meleney; conference on gifts and occupations is to be 
conducted by Miss Minnie M. Glidden. The annual elec- 
tion of officers will be held on Friday, April 20. 

The Brooklyn local committee, of which Miss Fannie- 
belle Curtis is chairman, is making arrangements with 
hotels and boarding houses for reduced rates for the con- 
vention. The railroads also are to make concessions. 
Particulars may be obtained by addressing Miss Curtis 
(enclosing a stamped and self-addressed envelope), di- 
rector of public kindergartens, 131 Livingstone street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Commissioner Miles M. O’Brien took part in the discus- 
sion at the last monthly conference of the Charity 
Organization Society, the subject being “How to Save the 
City’s Boys.” He presented the plans for the proposed 
truant farm school, which his committee (special schools) 
has had under advisement for some time. Commissioner 
Charles C. Burlingham also took part in the discussion, 
treating of “The City’s Need to Provide Practical. Educa- 
tion and Restraint for Vagrant Youth.” 

The following bills were passed: In the senate, Sena- 
tor Humphrey’s, appropriating $15,000 to establish a state 
school of clay working and ceramics at Alfred Univer- 
sity in Alleghany county, and appropriating an additional 
$5,000 for the maintenance of the school for the first year. 
In the assembly, Mr. Frisbie’s, providing that teachers’ 
certificates issued by the state superintendent of public 
instruction shall be regarded as life state certificates, un- 
less revoked; and Mr. Waite’s, to provide for asphalting 
the street contiguous to the public schools, hospitals, and 
churches. 

Governor Roosevelt has nominated F. Parker Lewis of 
Buffalo, Henry S. Ostrader of Knowlesville, Eugene Casey 
of Niagara Falls, and Wiliam F. Huyck of LeRoy as trus- 
tees of the New York state school for the blind at Bataviz. 

A United States consul, recently returned here, who evi- 
dently aspires to rival Mark Twain, gives the following 
account of how English is taught in the French schools: — 

“Jean, you will stand up,” said the master to his 
brightest pupil upon the occasion of the consul’s visit. 
“Now, conjugate the verb ‘I have a gold mine.’ ” 

“T have a gold mine,” responded the bright pupil, with 
searcely an accent, “thou hast a gold thine, he has a gold 
hisen, we have a gold ourn, you have a gold yourn, they 


have a gold theirn.” 
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*Synthetic Reading and Spelling, R. S. Pollard, Western 
Publishing House, Chicago and New York. 

*Rational Method in Reading, Teachers’ Manual, E. G. 
Ward, Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

How to Teach Reading in the Public Schools, S. H. 
Clark, Scott, Foresman, & Co. ; 

Special Method for Reading, C. A. McMurry, Public 
School Publishing Company. 

Literary Landmarks, Mary E. Burt, Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 

Literature in School, H. E. Scudder, Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. ~ 

Three Essays on the Study of Literature, John Morley, 
Leslie Stephen, Henry Nicoll, Willard Small. 

Three Essays on Teaching English, Cook, Damon, and 
Herrick, Scott, Foresman, & Co. 

An Introduction to the Study of American Literature, 


Brander Matthews, American Book Company. 

*These, books deal with only the most elementary stages of reading. 
JI. HISTORY AND GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

BOOKS. 
Language and the Study of Language, W. D. Whitney, 


Cc. Scribner’s Sons. 
English Language, T. R. Lounsbury, Henry Holt & Co. 


The English Language, George H. Martin, Willard 


Small. 
How to Teach Grammar, London National Society’s De- 


pository. 
English Grammar, R. C. Metcalf, American Book Com- 


pany. 
A Simple Grammar of English, John Earle, M. A., G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. 
Longman’s School Grammar, David Salmon, Longmans, 


Green, & Co. 
An English Grammar, Whitney and Lockwood, Ginn & 


Co. 
Essentials of English Grammar, W. D. Whitney, Ginn 


& Co. 
English Grammar and Analysis, Martha Buck, John E. 


Potter & Co. - 


IV. GENERAL. 
Report of the Committee of Ten. 
Report of the Committee of Fifteen. 
English in Regent’s Schools, Arthur L. Goodrich, Ed. 
Rey., September, 1899. 


DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


Hon. Charles Sumner was once asked, in the lobby of 
the United States senate, how he accounted for the fact 
that so many members of congress were born in New 
England. There were at the time, if I remember aright, 
thirty-six. 

“Is it, senator,” asked the questioner, “because of her 
great colieges and universities?” 

“I think not,” replied Mr. Sumner, and added: “It is 
due to her debating societies.”—Interstate School Review. 


THE CHILD AND THE COMMUNITY. 


“The Child Study Monthly,” wishing to start a dis- 
cussion on the question, “What can the school do to 
improve the community life of the child?” asked twen- 
ty-five representative people to state what they con- 
sidered most detrimental to the life of the child. The 
following answers were received :— 


“Evil influences of absence from home at night, especially 
when on the street.” 

‘‘Dissipation ; cigarette-smoking, with the attendant loafing.” 

‘Disrespect of parents and their authority.” 

**A lack of self-respect; lack of honor.” 

**Lack of habite of industry. No home work.” 

**Non-attendance at school.” 

**Social demands of older pupils. Parties, etc.” 

‘“‘Genéral idleness.” 

**Lack of moral example and restraint in the community.” 

‘*Want of homelike homes.” 

“Lack of a correct standard of right.” 

‘‘Lack of appreciation of the evil effects of a purposeless 
living.” 

‘Indifference on the part of parents and guardians.” 

“Too frequent changes of teachers, and the nomadic life of 
many families.” 

‘*Laxity of parental and municipal control.” 

‘*Lack of enthusiasm on the part of teachers.” 

“Lack of ambition to attain unto better things and better 
conditions.” 

“Too early self-support and support of others.” 

‘False views of parents as to the true value of child-culture 
and the mad rush for money and social and political prefer- 
ment.” 

**City life and its artificial environment.” 

‘*Lack of attraction in the home.” 

‘Teachers regard their work as a temporary ‘job.’ ” 


In regard to the agencies for reform, among the an- 


swers received were :— 

‘Effects of pressing the value of the school work upon the 
community.” 

‘‘Mothers’ Clubs.” 

‘‘A rapid growth in the love of good literature. Home and 
school reading circles.” 

‘Raising the standard of education in the community.” 

‘*Child-study and child-culture.” 

‘More attractive schoolrooms, buildings, and grounds.” 

‘*The establishment of school libraries.” 


— 


GOOD MEMORY WORK. 


THE “LOST CHORD.” 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 

But I struck one chord of musie, 
Like the sound of a great Amen! 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loath to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 
It may be that only in heaven 


I shall hear that grand Amen. 
—A. A. Proctor. 


‘NOTES AND QUERIES. 


** HOMEROPATHIC MALPRACTICE.” 

Editor New England Journal of Education: As prin- 
cipal of the high school to whose work your corre- 
spondent refers in the Journal of February 8, I wish the 
privilege of making a statement. 

Mr. Nicholson, our teacher of English, needs no words 
of mine to sustain him in his most excellent work, and 
I write on my own suggestion. It is, however, due him 
and the school that certain points be made on my 
authority. 

First. Your correspondent intimates that Redlands, 
Cal., is a distant (ané presumably unenlightened) 
part of the globe, and that Boston should accept any 
ideas from such a quarter seems to him absurd. I have 
to confess with confusion of face that the eight members 
of our teaching corps come from as many different col- 
leges and universities and only two from Boston. One 
of these, Mr. Nicholson himself, came to us with a 
master’s degree from Harvard, and this is the first time 
that I have heard opinions expressed that reflect upon 
that institution in giving this particular degree. 

Second. Your correspondent delicately calls Mr. 
Nicholson “an ass or an ascetic” and also “a maudlin 
incompetent.” The many who know Mr. Nicholson 
have not been so impressed. From one of these 
charges—that of being an ascetic—your correspondent, 
by his disgusting “suggestions,” has certainly protected 
himself. 

Third. The gentle insinuation that Mr. Nicholson has 
misstated regarding our work in his charge may stand 
beside my statement, speaking from a knowledge of the 
facts, that he has written the truth without any exag- 
geration. 

Fourth. If our boys and girls are to be left, as they 
too frequently are, to discover their own standards on 
the most important matters of social ethics, from the 
streets and from boon companions, God pity them. 

God pity the teacher too coarse of fibre and too low of 
aim to aid the child who is old enough to read in the 
daily paper the bald accounts of the sins of the world 
in giving serious consideration to the ethical standards 
presented by the noble literature of all time—who can- 
not lead the boy and the girl, just entering the vast sea 
of temptations incident to manhood and womanhood, in 
a rational discussion of the universal and endless 
struggle between the flesh and the spirit that finds voice 
in much of our greatest literature. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewis B. Avery. 


Redlands, Cal. 


MAN A HABITUAL LIAR. 


“Through its emphasis of the superlative our age is in 
danger of losing all power to tell the truth,” writes Rey. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D., of “The Diffusion of Happi- 
ness Through Conversation,” in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. “The modern collegian has reached such a state of 
culture that the positive and comparative degrees are un- 
known. It is no longer possible for the schoolgirl to find 
either an adjective or an adverb to express her ecstasy of 
feeling. Abstinence and sobriety in speech are rapidly 
passing away. bu f 

“David Swing once expressed the fear that, through ex- 
cess in the use of adjectives, our generation would lose 
all sense of proportion and symmetry in the statement of 
facts. He noted that the adjectives most loved by our 
age are in themselves gross exaggerations. In studying 
the history of language, he found that very early men 
began to say that ‘the sun went down in a bed of gold; 
the moon turned all things to silver; the eye darted forth 
flames; the face was brighter than the sun.’ Having 
used such expressions for twenty years, man awakens to 
find himself a habitual liar. We must also note tlat the 
modern school of wit does not deal in the pure, delicate 
humor of Sydney Smith or Charles Lamb, but for its 
effect depends upon gross exaggerations and word- 
pilings. Thus, not only the playground and schoolroom, 
but the papers and books, also, through extravagances, 
are teaching men to strain language to the very utter- 
most. In literature that style is best which has most 
abstinence, forswearing adjectives and adverbs, and deal- 
ing in the simplicities. That character also is finest 
which is simple, founded on frankness and truthfulness.” 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


There is too much time lost in teaching spelling and 
pronunciation of English words. The inconsistencies 
and absurdities that prevail and are sanctioned by the 
different dictionaries and encyclopaedias make it so com- 
plex that neither teachers nor pupils can master or re- 
tain all the different ways admitted by the different 
authors, and if I would grant that some.are phenomenally 
well posted, I would like to know how much their mind 
has been trained or benefited in the acquirement of such 
«knowledge. I feel inclined to say that, the bigger the 
fool, the better the speller, because a knowledge of tne 
language from which many English words are derived 
does not help you in spelling, since etymology and 
analogy are disregarded. Why should there be four dif- 
ferent correct ways of spelling pedler, pedlar, peddlar, 
and peddler; from Latin, pes, pedis, and pedalis. Why 
do we have wagon and waggon? Why deleble and in- 
delible; from the Latin, delebilis and indelebilis? Why 
proceed, and preced, and procedure; from the Latin, pro 
and cedo and pre and cedo? Why succeed and accede? 
Both come from the Latin cedo. Why do we spell rhyme 
as if derived from the Greek, which it is not? Why do 
we have center and centre, theater and theatre? Why 
do the Eastern states favor Worcester, and spell traveler 
with two l’s and worshiped with two p’s, and the English 
spell color, honor, favor, etc., colour, honour, and favour? 
Now, it seems to me that the only way we can be relieved 
is through the government. Let the government appoint 
commissioners or select a number of broad-minded 
authors to say what shall be authentic in the way of spell- 
ing, pronunciation, and formation of words, and there 
will be time and money saved in the training of the new 
generation. How many people are there that know how 
to pronounce the following words: Conversant, com- 
parable, decorous, peremptory, finance, illustrate, ir- 
refragable, etc.? Every new dictionary introduces new 
fads or admits as being correct, mistakes that have been 
made by some influential person to such an extent that 
it is almost impossible for teachers to keep track of them. 
As, for example: Pianiste, Mabelle, Carolyn, Catharine, 
Catherine, Katheryn, Kathryn, Katharine. In the East- 
ern papers the pronoun she is used in place of the noun 
teacher, as if there were ho male teachers. There was a 
time when there was no such word as speciality. Why 
would not specialty suffice? Why do we have such a 
foolishly-formed word as soloist, instead of solist. We 
shall soon have soloiste for a female solist. 

I am in favor of phonetic spelling, or any kind of 
common-sense spelling, but I think it is ridiculous to 
have every now and then a lot of learned men produce 
a new dictionary or encyclopaedia, and admit or reject all 
the different ways in use in former editions of diction- 
aries sanctioned by custom or ignorance of other lan- 
guages. G. F. Junkermann, 

Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES. 

These pictures are so well known, and 
they have been accorded a reception so 
hearty in all parts of the country, that it 
seems almost unnecessary to call atten- 
tion to them. But with their usual spirit 
of progressiveness the Perry Pictures 
Company has brought out the Perry Pic- 
tures, extra size, the most artistic repro- 
ductions ever placed upon the market at 
anything like the price. These are sold 
in lots of five or more at five cents each. 
This conrspany also furnishes pictures in 
colors, of birds, animals, etc.. April is one 
of the best months in which to begin the 
study of birds. These pictures will also 
add brightness to your schoolroom. The 
regular size Perry pictures are being 
studied in large numbers of schools. 
Pictures for April illustrate Paul Revere’s 
Ride and the Battles of Lexington and 
Concord. The list of subjects recom- 
mended for Picture study for the first nine 
grades in the Boston schools will be sent 
upon application. The publishers’ ad- 
dress is The Perry Pictures Company, 


ADVANTAGE 


Send for trial order, 
OR 


i Samples free. 
G. W. Hotpen, Pres’t. 


BY OVER 


DERIVED from the well-known and popular 


HOLDEN PERFECT BOOK COVER 


1300 School Boards in the United States. 
* Most Quickly Adjusted Book Coyer Ever Invented.” 
“ Effective in Saving the Books and Promoting Cleanliness.” 
“ Economical ;: 40 per et. to 60 per et. of Appropriations for Text-Books Saved 


at a cost of but 3 per cent. value of the books.” 


“ Neat, Glove-like Fit — Uniform appearance of books.” 
“ Plain - finished Leatherette — Water-proof, Germ-proof Material.” 


P. O. Box 643. 


E. F. Baker, Trustee. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
M. C. Houpven, Sec’y. 


Malden, Mass 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. A Political History. By 
Goldwin Smith. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Two Volumes: I., 650 pp.; I1., 480 pp. Cloth. Price, 
two volumes, $4.00. 

In all probability this is the last considerable histori- 
cal work that Dr. Smith will do. He is already seventy- 
eight years of age. He has had an unusual experience. 
He graduated at Eton and Oxford, with highest class 
honors in both, and won the prizes for essays with great 
ease. He was a fellow in Oxford, and fitted for the bar. 
He was honored with several public appointments by the 
government, and was a professor at Oxford. Then he 
was for three years a professor at Cornell, and was quite 
an ardent American at the time. He went to Canada in 
1871, where he has resided for thirty years, devoting him- 
self largely to literary work and public service. His 
political attitudes have been among the curiosities of the 
last half of the century. This erratic, but honest, inde- 
pendence of half a century lends a peculiar interest to 
these nearly 1,200 pages. He is less of a fighter than for- 
merly, and there are indications that he would like to go 
into history not only as an accurate scholar and enthusi- 
astic historian, but as a wise man, as well. 

Goldwin loses none of the vigor or fascination of style 
with advancing years. These pages are an unfailing 
source of delight. There is not an uninteresting para- 
graph from the moment that he pays an introductory 
tribute to England in the first sentence until he pays a 
deserved tribute to the nation that has made India what 
she is. 

This is his first sentence: ‘England has taken the lead 
in solving the problem of constitutional government; of 
government, that is, with authority, but limited by law, 
controlled by opinion, and respecting personal right and 
freedom.” In the final paragraph is this tribute to Eng- 
land in India: “The extension of railroads has united the 
country, quickened industry and production, improved 
the distribution of population and food. Other works of 
utility have been performed. Education has been liber- 
ally promoted. European culture and science have been 
imparted. Laws and the judiciary have been improved. 
Christianity has been freely preached, and has been gain- 
ing ground in Hindostan. Efforts have been made to 
teach regard for public health. Municipal government 
has been promoted. Natives have been admitted to office, 
both administrative and judicial, as far as the conditions 
of conquest would permit, and great freedom has been 
allowed to press sometimes childish sentiments. All, in 
short, that the most beneficent conquerors could do has 
been done.” 

Between these two sentiments he has placed nearly 
1,200 pages, in which he traces England’s political history 
from William and Mary, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, to the last days ofgVictoria’s reign, in the fading 
hours of the nineteenth century. It is a remarkable 
work: is, indeed, all that such a man could make of such 
a subject, and no more could be said. 

GREAT BOOKS. By the Very Rev. Frederick W. Far- 
rar. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 312 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

Dean Farrar was never in more congenial company, 
nor company better suited to bring out the charms and 
the inspiration of his personality, his literary skill, his 
insight into the meanings of things, than when he sat 
down to talk to his readers of Bunyan, Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Milton. His familiarity with what these four 
great masters wrote, his accurate appreciation of what 
their writings signify to the world of to-day, to its cul- 
ture, its humanity. to all that makes ovr life what it is. 
combines to render the six essays which make up his 
little volume on “Great Books” one of the most inspiring, 
as well as one of the most delightful, of recent contribu- 
tions to literature and to literary information. Few w'll 
have read the books of which Dean Farrar writes sooften, 
or studied them so carefully, that he will not catch a hint 
of some overlooked beauty, some neglected significance, 
some unrecognized development of the thought from 
these essays. The other readers, those who have lost 
the childhood’s imagination which made the “Pilgrim’s 

Progress” a reality, and those who have not yet experi- 
enced the trials and the inactivity which bring Out the 
beauties of the Imitation of Christ, will find here just 
that suggestion of what to look for and why, which is so 
necessary a preliminary to most readers before they can 
venture upon the perusal of the long-maintained mag- 
nificence of the rival seers of heaven and hell, the English 
Milton and the Italian Dante. The charming style, the 
distinet flavor of that which is in itself literature, as well 
as being about literature, which characterizes Dean Far- 


rar’s essays so markedly, makes this little book one 
which will have a favored corner in many a bookcase. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THOUGHT. A Study in the 
Economic Interpretation of History. By Simon N. 
Patten, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth (6x9). 415 
pp. Price, $3.00. 

Eight years ago at the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation I listened to an address which for vigor of 
thought, keeness of discernment, clearness of philo- 
sophical conception, and intensity of purpose I have not 
heard equaled in that association since my first meet- 
ing, thirty-one years ago. I had not up to that time so 
much as heard of “Simon Patten,” but since then I have 
read every word from his pen of which I have known. 
Mostly his writings have been in stray pamphlets, but 
here he is honored with a noble setting for his thoughts, 
and such thoughts! Strength, beauty, and sublimity 
walk hand in hand. The exact scholar, the painstaking 
searcher after truth, the brilliant controversialist, and 
the man with a mission has walked through the pages 
of history from long before there was any British peo- 
ple, and without dwelling upon the facts of history, with- 
out telling us where he has been, he gives us the fruit 
he gathered. 

While this is in no sense milk for babes and while it 
cannot be said that it is at all times popular in its style, 
there are enough unexpected developments of the 
author’s thought to make the book as a whole highly 
entertaining. Here is a sample of what Dr. Patten finds 
unexpectedly, to the reader, by the wayside. 

Increase in wealth has given rise to a leisure class re- 
lieved from the pressure of a battle for existence. In 
this class there has been a development of the sensory 
and analytic side of the mind to the neglect of the motor 


side. Such men are vigorous in thought, but weak in 
attion. They cannot act together, but make admirable 
critics. They are cosmopolitan in their sympathies, ad- 


vocates of compromise in politics, and agnostics in re- 
ligion, and may be called “mugwumps.”’ 

This is a book which entertains, informs, and ennobles 
the reader. It is original in conception, independent in 
philosophy, and accurate in scholarship. Dr. Patten has 
made a great contribution to history as well as to the 
record of the development of English thought. 


THE CHRIST OF CYNEWULF. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary by Albert S. Cook. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 294 pp. Price, $1.65. rely 
Professor Albert S. Cook’s edition of the Christ of 

Cynewulf is the first volume of the Albion Series of 

Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Poetry, of which J. W. 

Bright and G. L. Kittredge are the general editors. 

The purpose is to present the ancient English classic 

poem, with such careful and scholarly editing as has 

been bestowed on certain of the Greek and Roman 
masterpieces. Cynewulf’s Christ is a poem of nearly 

1,700 lines, in three parts, treating of the advent, the as- 

eension, and the last judgment. In his criticism and 

editing Professor Cook has largely followed his own 
course, making independent investigations and conclu- 
sions with the reward of discovering the sources of the 
poem hitherto unknown. The introduction, besides pro- 
viding all the usual and necessary critical apparatus, 
contains an interesting discussion of other poems at- 
tributed to Cynewulf and of the poet’s identity, home, 
theology, and characteristics. Conjecture must natur- 
ally enter largely into the consideration of these ques- 
tions. but everywhere Mr. Cook is the accurate scholar 
bringing to judgment every piece of evidence and every 
authority. It is thoroughly gratifying to all who are in- 
terested in the Old English language and literature to 
have this series inaugurated in such a satisfactory man- 

ner and the names of the general editors guarantee a 

high standard thoughout. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN, HIS HOMES AND HIS 
HOUSEHOLDS. By Leila Herbert. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. 140 pp. Price $2.00. 
Miss Leila Herbert’s record of “The First American” 

is in every respect an attractive piece of work. It re- 

lates to the domestic and private life of George Wash- 
ington as it centered about the eight houses that at dif- 
ferent periods were his homes. Of these only two are 
standing, that at Mount Vernon and one at German- 
town. Penn. The fate of the others, as well as the things 
that banpened in them while Washington was there, 

Miss Herbert tells in an interesting manner. Of the 

people of his household and his relations to them, she 

has learned many facts and many tales, She brings to 


light another side of a life that ip its political and mili- 
tary aspects has long ceased to offer anything new and 
true. Miss Herbert has made her investigations in ac- 
cordance with good principles of historical study, and 


-her results are reliable and of permanent interest. 


Withal, the book is no dry treatise, but the details are 
skillfully moulded into a charming narrative. Miss 
Herbert writes with graceful ease, literary finish, 
and an individuality of touch that causes a genuine re- 
gret that this first book is also her last. She was the 
eldest daughter of our secretary of the navy from 
1892-96, and died in 1897 at the early age of thirty. - 
AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. Third Series. By C. W. 

Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. .W. Bardeen. 367 pp. 

Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Bardeen’s Third Series of “Authors’ Birthdays” 
presents a great variety of names. The plan is: to study 
the life and writings of twelve American authors during 
the year in connection with the celebration of their 
birthdays. With each month one name is presented. 
In this series, beginning with January, we find Frank- 
lin, G. W. Curtis, E. R. Whipple, Donald G. Mitchell, 
William H. Prescott, Celia Thaxter, Richard H. Stod- 
dard, Bret Harte, Theodore Winthrop, Edmund C, Sted- 
man, Mark Twain, and T. W. Higginson. The. bio- 
graphical and critical sketches touch succinctly all im- 
portant points of the author’s life, character, writings, 
style, and position in literature. Numerous short quota- 
tions from his writings are given to substantiate the 
statements and criticisms, and with each name is given 
a list of references to his works and to writings about 
him. The criticism is generally fair, unbiased, and 
frank,—and the broad, all-round presentation of the sub- 
ject in brief space is highly to be commended. 


THE STANDARD FOURTH READER. By Martin G. 
Brumbaugh. 400 pp. 
BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD FIFTH READER. 496 


pp. 

Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Company. 

Dr Brumbaugh has prepared for the upper elementary 
grades two books of selections from the masters, each 
of which is well illustrated. 

The fourth book contains 122 selections, and twenty- 
three full-page illustrations, with the usual balance be- 
tween prose and poetry, fact and sentiment. Each se- 
lection is followed by a glossary of the words of whose 
prominence and meaning the child is liable to be in 
doubt.’ The author has respected very fully the opinion 
expressed by Dr. W. T. Harris regarding the value of a 
reading book of brief selections from great writers. 

The points that especially attract the attention of a 
reviewer are the variety of.words and the range of in- 
terests from which the selections are drawn; (2) the 
literary beauty of the selections; (3) the poems as a rule 
enforce the lessons of the prose selections immediately 
preceding. 

In the fifth book there are 137 selections from 111 
authors, and twenty-seven illustrations. The same gen- 
eral principles follow as in the fourth book, with the ad- 
dition of very brief biographical notes after each selec- 
tion. 


SONGS OF ALL LANDS. By W. S. B. Mathews. 
New York: American Book Company. Boards, 157 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“Songs of All Lands,” compiled by this eminent edu- 
cator and critic of music, forms the most extensive col- 
lection yet made of our own patriotic airs and typical 
folk-songs, together with the national songs of all the 
leading countries. Some of the newest and best are 
from Bohemian, Russian, Norwegian, and Danish 
sources, which hitherto have been neglected. The book 
has been prepared especially for school and social gath- 
erings, and contains many English part songs and glees. 
The music is in three and four parts, and many of the 
English selections have pianoforte accompaniments. 


New York: 


THE RACES OF MAN. By J. Deniker. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 
This is an exhaustive, reliable study of races and 

people, indeed, it is the most satisfactory work of the 

kind that has been provided at slight cost; but there is 
ground for suspicion, at least, that the illustrations do 
not commend it as a public school text-book. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York, have issued ‘Laboratory 
Exercises” (134 pp.), with outlines for the study of chem- 
istry, and a complete elementary text by Professor H. H. 
Nicholson of the university and Professor Samuel Avery 
of the University of [lab 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

March 28-30: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Wayne, Neb.; Miss Lucy 
Williams, Norfolk, Neb. 

March 29-31: Southeastern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines, Ia. 

March 29-31: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Logansport; J. W. 
Carr, Anderson, Ind., secretary. 

March 29-31: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Hastings; Ed. M. 

._ Hussang, Franklin, Neb., secretary. 

April 1: North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 5-7: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Evansville, Ind.; J. B. 
Funk, president, New Albany, Ind. 

April 6-7: Northwestern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Moorhead, Minn. 

April 6-7: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 17-19: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 20: The Francis W. Parker Anniver 
sary, Quincy, Mass. 

April 18-20: International Kindergarten 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Anna 
Williams, 634 N. 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., secretary. 

April 19-21: Northwestern Iowa Educa- 
tional Association, Sioux City, Ia.; H. 
E. Kratz, Sioux City, Ia., secretary. 

April 27-28: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, North Platte, Neb.; 
Jennie White, North Platte, Neb., sec- 
retary. 

April 27-28: Kansas Elocutionist Teach- 
ers’ Association, Emporia, Kan. 

April 30-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. F. Nightingale, Chicago, 
IiL, secretary. 

May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 

May 11: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Latin School Building, 
Boston; R. D. McKeen, Secretary, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vaneement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 


July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-18: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, S. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


March 29: Household Arts Teachers’ 
Association, president, Miss Jane A. Zab- 
riskie. 

March 31: Chicago Principals’ Meeting, 
chairman, Superintendent E. B. Andrews, 
Handel hall, 10.30 a. m.; George Howland 
Club, Secretary W. J. Bartholf, Sherman 
house, 1 p. m.; Ella F. Young Club, Presi- 
dent Ellen K. Baker, Kinsley’s, 1 p. m.; 
Horace Mann Club, President John S&S. 
Welch, room 508, Handel hall, 1.30 p. m. 

March 31: Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, President Catharine Goggin, Handel- 
hall, 10.30 a. m. 

April 7: Chicago Teachers’ Club, Presi- 
dent Mary E. Lynch, Masonic temple, 2.30 
p. m.; Octavius Club, President Mary A. 
Crowe, 10.30 a. m., Masonic temple; Chi- 
eago Manual Training Association, Presi- 
dent John A. Toomey, 10 a. m., 40 Ran- 
dolph street; Chicago Principals’ Club, 
President Homer Bevans, Handel hall, 
10.30 a. m.; Cook County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, President Alice C. Gove, 153 La 
Salle street, 10.15 a. m.; Kindergarten 
Club, President Bertha Payne, Handel 
hall. 

April 14: Institute of Education, Presi- 
dent William E. Watt, board rooms, 10.30 
a. m. 

April 21: Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
President Catharine Goggin, Handel hall, 
10.30 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


CUSHING ACADEMY. The basket 
ball team of Cushing Academy of Ash- 
burnham, H. S.-Cowell, principal, won the 
New England championship this year, de- 
feating the Brockton Y. M. C. A., which 
was the champion Y. M. C. A. team, and 
the Dartmouth College team, which was 
the champion college team, the same day 
at the sportsman’s show. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN. 


Professor Henry M. Whitney, a native 
of Northampton, has resigned his position 
as professor of rhetoric and English lit- 
erature at Beloit College. He is one of a 
remarkable family of brothers, including 
the late William D., philologist of Yale, 
the late Josiah D., geologist of Harvard, 
and James L., librarian of the Boston pub- 
lic library. Professor Whitney had been 
at Beloit for twenty-eight years. He has 
done important work as associate editor 
of the Century dictionary, and has writ- 
ten several books on literature and many 
magazine articles. Professor Whitney is 
a veteran of the Civil War and a member 
of the Grand Army. Professor Whitney’s 
new work is that of head librarian and 
manager of the Blackstone memorial li- 
brary at Branford, Ct. 

EVANSVILLE. H. F. Kling has pre- 
pared a series of questions on home and 
supplementary reading, rote songs, and 
the systematic memorizing of selections. 
These will be correlated with language, 
reading, nature study, geography, history, 
and literature. The course is intended to 
extend through the high school course. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS FOR 1900. 


For buildings and sites......... $2,860,000 
For schools and salaries........ 7,150,000 
For bonded indebtedness........ 166,000 


For sundry expenses............ 30,666 
Total expenditure ........... $10,206,665 


Te best remedy known for cold in the 


any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


of the Bodily Functions. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
and sustenance of the brain and body. S'eeplessness, nervous 
exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hanger. 
, This vital nutriment wi'l always relieve, and, by its regenera- 

tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the svstem, and 
give endur ‘nce f. r mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago, It 
contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COL" and CATARRA ( URE. Prepared 

56 W. 25th Street 
head, sore throat,an‘ infinenza, It does not 
contain cocaine. morphine. nor narcotic of only by . New York City. 


If not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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The divorce evil seems to grow with 
every year. 7,500 divorces were granted 
in the State of Ohio last year. We agree 
that there are faults on both sides, but the 
great problemis: Are those faults remedi- 
able? To a great extent there is no doubt 
the conditions which result in divorce may 
be remedied. Given a dyspeptic husband 
and a wife suffering from female trouble 
and we have the ready made elements. of a 
divorce case. In view of the facts there 
can be very little doubt that many women 
look forward to divorce only because they 
seek relief from obligations they do not 
feel fitted to fulfill. Women are not to 
blame. They have looked forward to their 
home life as a dream of paradise. Then 
disease comes like a serpent and destroys 
all happiness. 

Women who suffer with debilitating 
drains, inflammation, ulceration, female 
trouble and bearing down pains, will find 
certain relief and cure in Doctor Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. It so invigorates 
the orgens peculiarly feminine and: regn- 
lates their functions that they are estab- 
lished in a perfectly healthy condition. 
The old lightness of heart comes back; 
there’s light in the eyes and a smile on the 
lips. The old irritation and nervousness 
are gone, and the husband comes to his 
home as a haven of rest and comfort. 


“I was troubled with female weakness, and 
after taking three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription I am free from pains,” writes 
Mrs. May E. Jones, 529 Madison Ave., Ypsilanti, 
Mich, “I had suffered for two years when I 
began taking your medicine. I could not walk 
across my room without suffering dreadful pains. 
Now I do all my housework and walk where I 
lease—thanks to Dr. Pierce’s medicine.” 


ADVANCE BULLETIN OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE OF N. E. A. 


The following advance data is furnished 
for information:— 

The usual rate of one fare for the round 
trip (plus the $2 membership fee) has 
been granted by all passenger assoc at ons 
in the territory east and south of New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Peoria, and Chicago, 
with the proviso that, in the territory of 
the Trunk line and Central Passenger As- 
sociations a slight additional charge will 
be made on diverse route rates north of 
the Potomac and Ohio river gateways. 
South of these gateways and east of the 
Mississippi river extensive diverse routes 
are granted without extra charge to al) 
passing those gateways. Acticn is pend- 
ing in the Western and Southwestern 
Passenger Associations with assurance 
that the usual rate of one fare for the 
round trip (plus the $2 membership fee) 
will be granted. 

Several steamship lines from North At- 
lantic ports will make round-trip rats to 
Charleston and return, as follows: — 

The Ocean Steamship Company, 317 
Broadway, New York, offers the follow- 
ing: Five ships per week from New York, 
and two ships per week from Boston to 
Savannah, Ga., thence by rail to Charles- 
ton; time of ocean sail, fifty hours; for 
(rate not received) the round trip meals, 
berth, and membership fee included. 

The Merchants’ and Miners’ Transpor- 
tation Company, Baltimore, Md., offers 
four sailings per week from Boston and 
three sailings per week from Providence 
to Norfolk, and three sailings per week 
from Baltimore to Savannah at the fol- 
lowing rates: Boston and Providence by 
steamer to Norfolk, thence by rail to 
Charleston, and returning the same route, 
including membership fee, meals, and 
stateroom to and from Norfolk; for 
round trip from Boston, $30; from Provi- 
dence, $28; Baltimore to Savannah, 
thence by rail to Charleston, $19 for the 
round trip: Baltimore to Norfolk, thence 
by rail to Charleston, $18.40 for the round 
trip; including meals, stateroom, and 
membership fee. For those returning 
from Charleston via Norfolk a rate is 
offered to members only from July 14 to 
August 25, good for return until Septem- 
ber 1, of $15 Norfolk to Providence, $15 to 
Boston and return, meals and stateroom 
berth included. 

The Clyde Steamship Company, sailing 
between New York and Charleston, No. 5 
Bowling Green, New York, offers one 
fare, viz., $20 (flus the membership fee, 
$2), meals and berth included, from New 
York to Charleston and return, 


The Old Dominion steamship line offers 
daily sailings, except Sunday, between 
New York and Norfolk, thence by rail to 
Charleston and return via same route, for 
$26.90, including membership fee; meals 
aad stateroom berth on steamer. 

The same line offers a rate of $12 from 
Norfolk, and $14 from Richmond for round 
trip to New York, including meals and 
stateroom. 

The rates and routes already granted 
will enable parties going via Ohio river 
gateways to visit en route such points as 
the Mammoth Cave, Chattanooga, Look- 
out mountain, Mission, Ridge, the battle- 
fields of Chickamauga and Northern 
Georgia, and the city of Atlanta; or 
Knoxville, Asheville, the battlefields of 
Eastern Tennessee, “The Land of the 
Sky,” with aride of 200 miles over the 
most beautiful and picturesque part of the 
Allegheny mountains, returning from 
both going routes via Lynchburg, Char- 
lottesville, Richmond and Norfolk, or 
Washington (at a_ slight additional] 
charge), with the privilege of depositing 
tickets at any of the places named on the 
returning route until September 1. 

The opportunity of spending a month or 
more at Washington will be appreciated 
by all. Many will be pleased to visit the 
historic scenes about Richmond, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Old Point Comfort, and 
Fortress Monroe. Others will find recrea- 
tion and pleasure in the attractions of 
Virginia beach, Oceam View, and other 
summer resorts of Chesapeake bay and 
Hampton roads, and in the famous hunt- 
ing and fishing fields of Carrituck, Albe- 
marle, and Palmico Sounds. 

For those desiring to visit New York or 
New England side trips may be made by 
rail from Washington, or by several lines 
of ocean steamers from Washington, Nor- 
folk, and Richmond at very reasonable 
rates, good for return until September 1. 

The rate for the choice of several of 
these diverse routes will be, including the 
membership fee, approximately $28 from 
Chicago, returning via Richmond, etc., 
and the Ohio river, and $35 for return via 
Washington and direct lines to Chicago, 
with a slightly higher rate from St. Louis. 

The round-trip rate from points north 
and west of Washington will be one fare 
(plus $2 membership fee) going and re- 
turning by the same route via Washing- 
ton, with stop-over privileges at Wash- 
ington and points between that city and 
Charleston. The rate by this route from 
Chicago will be approximately $36 for the 
round trip, including the membership fee. 

The rates and routes from points in the 
territory of the Southeastern Passenger 
Association have not yet been announced 
further than that the rate will not exceed 
one fare for the round trip plus the $2 
membership fee. 

An attractive list of excursions in the 
vicinity of Charleston and its famous har- 
bor will be offered by the committee on 
harbor and local excursions. 

Great interest is manifested throughout 
the United States in the approaching 
meeting at Charleston. The presidents of 
the various departments of the association 
report good progress in organizing their 
respective programmes. A new interest 
in educational matters and in the National 
Educational Association is manifest 
throughout the South. The local execu- 
tive committee is completely organ‘zed, 
and working with most commendable 
zeal and efficiency. No pains will be 
spared to givesthe teachers of the country 
welcome and entertainment worthy of 
Southern hospiéality. 

The Charleston hotel has been desig- 
nated as headquarters. 

Rooms for state headquarters at the 
Charleston hotel can be secured at very 
reasonable rates if engagement is made at 
an early date. Already rooms have been 
engaged by New York, Illinois, Ohio. 
Towa, Nebraska, Kansas, Indiana, and 
Florida. 

The following are the general officers of 


HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
_ Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN. & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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the local executive committee at Charles- 
ton: W. H. Welch, chairman; J. C. 
Hemphill, vice-chairman; James F. Red- 
ding, treasurer; W. K. Tate, secretary. 
The ful) membership of the local com- 
mittee representing the various commer- 
cial and educational interests, of Charles- 
ton and the names of the chairmen of the 
seventeen sub-committees will be pub- 
lished in bulletin No. 2, which will be is- 
sued about April 1. 
Irwin Shepard, Secretary. 


HEAVENS IN APRIL. 


The pulse quickens somewhat as we find 
ourselves within thirty days of that 
month which this year is to be the most 
famous of the twelve. But the way to 
curb our impatience for May is to interest 
ourselves in the glories of April; and 
when at last we reach its new moon on 
the 29th, we shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing that at the next return of this 
phase we shall see the sun totally eclipsed. 
But what has April to offer? 

Attention should be drawn afresh to the 
planet Venus. This glorious orb, the 


most splendid of all the stars, we have 
seen higher and higher in the heavens, 
just after sunset, for some months. On 
the 28th it reaches its highest possible 


“Mane 


Vewvs 


Sun 


point, being then at its greatest eastern 
elongation. It must be remembered that 
Venus, like all the other plants, is swing- 
ing about the sun; but her path lies 
nearer the sun than ours, consequently, 
as seen from the earth she will never be 
found very far from the sun; she will al- 
ways rise shortly before or set shortly 
after the sun. For many months Venus 
has been traveling from right to left on 
the farther side of her orbit; now she 
swings in beneath the sun and the earth, 
and will travel from left to right, appar- 
ently drawing nearer and nearer the sun 
until she is again lost in his superior 
effulgence. Viewed through a glass at 
the present time, Venus will appear like 
a half moon; then, while rapidly drawing 
nearer the earth she will assume the cres- 
cent form, gradually becoming thinner 
and thinner. 

While it takes six months for Venus to 
complete her orbit, and this time seems 
increased by the ‘arth’s own motion in 
the same direction, little Mercury speeds 
about in eighty days. On the 21st Mer- 
cury has already arrived at his greatest 
western elongation, and so may be seen 
rising shortly before the sun. Mercury, 
then, is to the morning what Venus is to 
the evening, even including the half moon 
appearance, though occupying a lower 
position in the sky, since his path lies 
nearer the sun than that of Venus. It is 
magnificent to see the moon and Venus in 
conjunction just after sunset on the 2d, 
and the moon and Mercury just before 
sunrise on the 27th. In each instance the 
typical “star and crescent” would delight 
the heart of a Turk. One ought really to 
get a good view of the sky in the early 
morning during this month. For, besides 
seeing Mercury from the 15th to the 28th, 
he will find Jupiter near the meridian, 
Uranus near him, and Saturn between 
these two planets and Mercury. Red 
Mars, too, is struggling forth from the 
sun’s beams, where he has for some time 
been practically extinguished, and may be 
seen glowing not far from Mercury. 

The distribution of the elements of the 
solar system is now very different from 
what it was a few months ago; this is 
due more to the earth’s motion than to 
that of the other bodies. On the 21st of 


is the only publication of 

Th a H u m bo | dt its kind—the only one con- 
. taining popular scientific 

works at low 

| rary of Science prices. It con- 
tains only work 

of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first ranks in 
the world of science. In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 
DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cava- 
ogues free; or send fifteeen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


the month, when the moon is near last 
quarter, 10 o’clock in the evening sees the 
sky without a visible planet. Invisible 
Neptune is then setting. A little later 
Jupiter rises, soon followed by Uranus 
and Saturn. At about 1 o’clock the moon 
comes up, Mercury rises at about half- 
past three, Mars soon after, and the sun 
at five.. A few hours after this Venus will 
rise, and then Neptune, both anseen, 
owing to the sunlight. The manner in 
which Jupiter, Uranus, and Saturn persist 
in clinging to each other is very impres- 
sive. “Where thou goest I will go, and 
where thou dwellest I will dwell,” seems 
to be their motto; but time will dissolve 
their confederacy. We have only to 
watch long enough to see it done, 

April is the month which brings to the 
meridian the splendid constellation Leo. 
When once one has noted the sickle which 
marks the curve of the Lion’s neck and 
leads to the tip of his blood-thirsty 
tongue, he will ever after identify this 
constellation. The great star here is 
Regulus, of the first magnitude, at the 
end of the sickle’s handle, near the lion’s 
right shoulder. It is from the direction 
of this constellation that the November 
shower of meteors was expected, which so 
signally failed to materialize; they are 
known as Leonids. For aught we know 
they are gushing forth from this direction 
all the time, but we see them only when 
the earth reaches the point where they 
cross her path. That point is always 
reached in November. Regulus shows 
where the sun’s path lies some months 
later. 

Well to the north of this is found Ursa 
Major, the Great Bear, a portion of which 
constellation nearly every one recognizes 
as “the Dipper.” The two stars at the 
front of the Dipper’s cup are called “the 
pointers,” because a line drawn through 
them, and continued, nearly leads to the 
North Star. The North Star is not pre- 
cisely in the north, but itself makes a 
very small circle about the true north; it 
comes to the meridian at the same time 
that Mizar does, the middle star of the 
Dipper’s handle. The North Star has 
long been known as a double star; but it 
has recently been discovered to be triple. 
Ursa Major, while made up of so-called 
fixed stars, will be a greatly distorted 
dipper if the world continue long enough 
400 centuries from now appearing very 
much as if run over by an ice wagon. 
But what will be done with the universe 
before that, its Creator alone knows. 

Frederick Campbell. 


CHICAGO FEDERATION. 


The officers of the Grade Teachers’ Fed- 
eration elected March 24 are as follows: 
President, Miss Catherine Goggin; re- 
cording secretary, Ransom E. Walker: 
corresponding secretary, Lillian Nichols; 
treasurer, Nellie L. Lewis; vice-presi- 
dents, first district, Elizabeth F. Gannon 
second, leonora Buckley, third, Clara B. 
Collins, fourth, Nellie Mackey, fifth, Mary 
L. Weldon, sixth, Anna F. Rochford, 


seventh, Mary Foley, eighth, Florence 
Tennery. 


W. H. MORGAN. 

In commenting upon the death of Super- 
intendent W. H. Morgan of Cincinnati, 
January 6, the essential facts of his biog- 
raphy were not given. He was born in 
New York, April 16, 1837, in a home of 
limited means, which meant a boyhood of 
hard work and no luxuries. The parents 
early moved to Cincinnati, where he en- 


tered the grades. He was the first pupil 
to enroll in the Woodward high school, a 
fact of which he was always very proud. 
While attending the high school he 
learned the trade of nail making. He 
graduated in 1856 at the age of nineteen 
years, and at omce began teaching 
in the public schools of the city. He was 
in the Civil war for three years, being in 
many important engagements. He re- 
turned to teaching at the close of the war, 
and was in the schools nine years, until 
1871. He was in business eighteen years, 
and during that time he served upon the 
school board. In 1889 he was elected 
superintendent, which position he occu- 
pied until 1899, when he was stricken with 
paralysis in the meeting of the school 
board. 

During the course of his address before 
the G. A. R. at Albany, N. Y., at a meeting 
to discuss “Patriotism in the Public 
Schools,” Colonel Shaw said: “I had the 
opportunity a year ago to visit grammar 
school No. 87 of New York City, and there 
observed the admirable practical results 
of military training as carried out 60 
efficiently under the direction of Principal 


Boyer. I was delighted with the excel- 
lence of the boys’ drill, their appearance, 
and the evident benefits they had derived 
from their military training. I was as- 
sured by Principal Boyer that the system 
was undoubtedly most useful to the boys, 
both physically and intellectually. The 
importance of patriotic instruction to the 
many millions of children in our public 
schools cannot well be over-estiniated. I 
believé that if school boards all over the 
land would take action to have a part of 
the daily opening exercises a proper recog- 
nition of the sentiments of loyalty to the 
stars and stripes and fealty to the Union, 
the result would add greatly to the inter- 
est in the schools and promote the growth 
of patriotism and good citizenship.” 


JACOB TOME INSTITUTE. 


The following outline of lectures and 
entertainments given at the Jacob Tome 
Institute, Port Deposit, Md., this season, 
shows in part the scope of President 


McKenzie’s plan for this institution, 
which is soon to be one of the most im- 
portant in the country:— 

Founder’s Day, Rev. Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock, D.D. Subject, “Overcome.” En- 
tertainment in magic, George H. Pray. 
Dr. A. E. Winship—two lectures, ‘‘Act- 
ualize Yourself,’ “Three Modern Re- 
forms,” led by Jacob Reis, Elbert Hub- 
bard, and William R. George, respect- 
ively. Professor Richard E. Dodge, Sub- 
ject, “Geography.” Charles F. Under- 
hill, miscellaneous recitals. Robarts 
Harper, stereopticon lecture: “Round 
the World in a Man o’ War.” Dr. Wit- 
mer, lecture: “Special Studies in Back- 
ward Pupils.” Dr. Prestoh W. Search— 
two lectures, ““The Common Boy’s Oppor- 
tunity,” “Individualism in Education.” 
Burton Holmes, stereopticon lecture, 
“Round About Paris.” Mrs. Waldo 
Richards, miscellaneous recitals. Duff 
G. Maynard. Subject, “The Work of St. 
John’s Guild, New York,” “The Floating 
Hospital,” and “The Seaside Hospital.’” 
Concert by the Philadelphia Philharmonic 
sextette. Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, stere- 
opticon lecture, “The Life of Christ in 
Art.” William Webster Ellsworth, stere- 
opticon lecture, “From Lexington to 
Yorktown.” Vocal concert by the Lotus 
glee club. Rev. L. N. Caley, stereopticon 
lecture, “England, the Land of Cathedral 
and Castle.” Henry W. Raymond. stere- 
opticon lecture, “The Fighting Ship of 
Yesterday and To-day.” Vocal and in- 
strumental concert by the musical clubs 
of Lafayette Cctlege. Vocal concert by 
the Harvard quartette. Mrs. Charlotte 
Newell, “Edgar Allan Poe.” Dr. John S. 
French, Ph. D., ‘The History and Devel- 
opment of Mathematics.” Joseph I. 
France, A.M., “Division of Labor.” Miss 
Clara Mann, “Fairy Stories.” Joseph H. 
Wiley, song recitals. Clarence S. Moore, 
stereopticon lecture, “Samoa.” Lucius 
E. Marple, A.M., “Experiences in Elec- 
trical Railroad Work.” Albert L. Col- 
sten, stereopticon lecture, “Hawaii.” Miss 
Helen M. Todd, ‘“Pestalozzi.’”’ 


ACADEMIC COSTUMES. 


The custom of wearing caps and gowns 
on all formal occasions is fast becoming 
fixed in the higher educational institu- 
tions of this country. In May, 1865, an 
Inter-Collegiate commission met at 


Columbia College and took into considera- 
tion the varying character of gowns and 
hoods worn by holders of degrees, and the 
confusion and lack of meaning arising 
therefrom; they proposed a plan which 
has been accepted by Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Chicago, Pennsyl- 
vania, and many other colleges and uni- 
versities. The traditional features of the 
gown have been carefully preserved, and 
a code of colors for trimmings to repre- 
sent the faculty in which the degree is 
conferred has been established. The 
marks’ distinguishing days are as 
follows: — 

Undergraduates.—Of black stuff, round 
or pointed sleeve, types 6, 5, 15, 11, 6B, 
10X—no hood. 

Bachelors.—Of black stuff, long pointed 
sleeve, types 6, 5, 15, 6B, 10X—with hood. 

Masters.—Of silk preferably, black, 
long closed sleeve, with slit near upper 
part for arm, type 2—with hood 

Doctors.—Of silk preferably, black, 
with round bell sleeve, faced down the 
front and barred on sleeves with black 
velvet, or velvet wholly or in part of the 
degree color, types 9, 8, 7—with hood. 

For the bachelor’s degree the hoods are 
of the Oxford pattern, not over three feet 
long; for the master’s degree, the same 
pattern but a foot longer; for the doc- 
tor’s, a hood with a panel, the hood 


Knowledge | 


of the fact that for more than twenty-five 
years the Lake Shore has been the govern- 
ment’s selection as the route of its great fast 
mail trains, furnishes no uncertain endorse- 
ment for the excellence of service provided 
for travelers over this railway. ‘ 

If yu want the best your money will buy, 
it won't pay you to “‘experim nt round”’ in 
the instance of gong between Chicago, 
Toledo,Cleveland Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

Tell the agent you want to go Lake Shore, 
and st ck to it. 

Write for “* Book of Trains.” 

A. J. 8MITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleve'and, 0. 


should be of the same material as the 
gown and lined with: silk, showing the 
official color or colors of the institu ion, 
trimmed with velvet, around the exterior 
edge, of the color characteristic of the 
faculty to which the degree pertains,— 
namely, Arts and Letters, white; Theol- 
ogy, scarlet; Law, purple; Philosophy, 
blue; Science, gold yellow; Fine Arts, 
brown; Medicine, green; Music, pink. 

The Oxford cap of serge or broadc oth, 
with either stiff or folding crown, is worn 
for all degrees, but the doctorate is en- 
titled to a gold tassel, and the cap of a 
doctor may be of velvet. 

Cotrell & Leonard of Albany have made 
it possible for students to have the cor- 
rect thing at the least possible expense. 
The rich silk gown, velvet cape, and 
purple trimmed hood worn by President 
McKinley in receiving his degree Doctor 
of Laws at the University of Chicago in 
October was made by Cotrell and 
Leonard, as was ex-President Cleveland’s 
outfit for Doctor of Laws at Princeton, 
and the University of Pennsylvania pro- 
cured the Doctor of Laws hood which was 
sent with the parchment diploma to Ad- 
miral Dewey at Manila of this firm. 
The Yale Doctor of Divinity hood which 
Ian Maclaren took to England with him 
was from the same establishment. 

This firm is better known, perhaps, as 
the Inter-Collegiate bureau and registry 
of academic costumes. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER. 

It gives us pleasure to state that the 
business of George W. Holden of Spring- 
field, Mass. (the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Company), who recently made an 
assignment, will be continued as hereto- 
fore, but with additional facilities for the 
prompt handling of their constantly- 
increasing business. 

Mr. Holden’s assignment was not on ac- 
count of any lack of success in his book 
cover business, but the result of outside 
complications and lack of capital. Mr. 
Holden’s many friends all over the coun- 
try will rejoice to learn that his business 
will suffer no interruption, and that his 
personal affairs are being rapidly settled. 
In this connection, it may be interesting 
to remind our readers that the Holden Pa- . 
tent Book Cover is being used by over 
13,000 school boards, and we do not know 
of twenty-five places using any other. . 

George W. Holden has been in the book 
cover business for the past twenty years, 
and it is through his energetic, practical, 
and honorable business methods that they 
are able to report such a largely-increased 
trade. The covers made by the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Company are now in 
the hands of thousands of school children 
in the United States, and the mame “Hol- 
den” is known from one part of the coun- 
try to the other. 

This book‘cover is the most quickly ad- 
justed of any ever sold. Three books per 
minute can be covered, and after the cover 
is on it presents a glove-like fit, and 
makes the books uniform in appearance. 
The water-proof, germ-proof leatherette 
of which it is made, the ease with which 
it is put on, and the economy resulting 
from its use, saving from forty to sixty 
per cent. in the annual appropriation for 
text-books, make it the most popular book 
cover ever invented, 
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“Inklin¢ds 
Im 
Imk A A” 


One must be poor indeed who 
can’t afford good ink. 
The difference in cost between 
good and bad rarely exceeds ten 
cents on a quart bottle. 
There is no difference at all on a 
small one. 
One must be a pretty stvady writer 
to use up a quart of ink ina year.) | 
-There are many brands of poor ink 
to be found and very few of good. 
The best of all inks is 


CARTER’S INK 


The name has stood for all that is 
good in inks for over forty years 

We can’t make any better ink 
than we do we don’t know 
how to. 

We can make poorer, but we 


Teachers’ Investment, 


You are asked to investigate the merits of a 
7 per ct. semi-annual Preferred Stock in a 
Manufacturing Company earning 10 per ct. 
on the Common Stock. Absolutely safe. 
Address S.,” care NV. Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The April Atlantic opens—very appro- 
priately to the season—with “An Acadian 
Easter,” a series of striking lyrics by 
Francis Sherman, commemorative of the 
fate of castle La Tour and its fair com- 
mander on Easter Sunday, 250 years ago. 
George F. Parker, United States consul 
at Birmingham, Eng., gives an inside 
view by an experienced observer of the 
character and weaknesses of our consular 
system “The Perplexities of a College 
President, by One of the Guild,” is a 
valuable and startling exposition of the 
difficulties under which the heads of most 
of our collegiate institutions labor. John 
Muir describes “The Forest of the Yosem- 
ite Park,” which embrace every variety 
of coniferous trees. Henry Loomis Nel- 
son continues his political summary with 
an article on “The Coming Campaign,” in 
which he discusses the issues, domestic 
and foreign, now before the country or 
likely to arise. Henry James furnishes 
“Maud-Evelyn,” a delightful story. W. S. 
Harwood, in “Co-operation in the West,” 
treats of the creameries of the Western 
states, which he compares for their suc- 
cess with the famous enterprise of the 
English Rochester weavers. W. J. Still- 
man in his “Autobiography” de=:cribes his 
art studies and his experiences at Paris. 
In Paris he met the best artists of the 
time, and he gives vivid sketches of Rous- 
seau, Millet. Troyon, Corot, and other 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND STATES? 


The Best Route to Travel 
Is From Boston to Norfolk, Va. 
BY THE 


Merchants and Miners’ Steamers. 


The most elegantly fitted boats, finest state- 
rooms, and best meals, The rate, including 
meals and staterooms, is less than you can 
travel by rail, and you get rid of the dust and 
changing cars. 

If you want to go South beyond Norfolk, to 
Southern Pines and Pinebluff, the Winter 
Health Resorts, or to Vaughan, N.C., the 
Pennsylvania Colony headquarters, Peachland, 
N. C., the New England Colony, Statham, Ga., 
the Ohio Colony and headquarters of the 
Union Veterans’ Southern settlements, you 
can connect with the Seaboard Air Line. For 
information 4s to rates of travel address W. 
P. TURNER, G neral Passenger Agent, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For information as to farming or mineral 
lands, water powers, manufacturing sites, or 
winter resorts, rates of board, rent of cottages, 
&c., address JOHN PATRICK, Chief Indus- 
trial Agent, 8, A. L., Pinebluff, North Carolina. 


great men now passed away. His account 

of his life in the woods and his occult pre- 

possessions is equally picturesque and 
original. Short stories, sketches, and 
poems, together with a brilliant Ruskin 
symposium in the Contributors’ Club, 
complete the number. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single eopy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 


—“The Automobile” is the subject 
chosen for pictorial representation in the 
frontispiece of the March St. Nicholas, 
and pictures of many forms of the horse- 
less vehicle are scattered through Charles 
Barnard’s paper on its present and future. 
“The Boyhood of ‘The Conqueror” Wil- 
liam, and a midnight flight for life on an 
unsaddled horse; “A Famous Snow 
Image,” being an anecdote of the youth 
of Michael Angelo; “The Story of Crom- 
well’s Opportunity” of becoming the chief 
American of the seventeenth century; 
“Old Egypt and Its Newest Wonder,” the 
proposed dam across the Nile at Assuan; 
“The Royal Champion of England,” “How 
Pepper Helped to Discover America,” and 
“The Best One Hundred Books for a 
Young Folk’s Library” are other contents 
of the first spring number of St. Nicholas 
for 1900. Short stories, verses, and pic- 
tures abound. 


MR. EDGERLY. 


Superintendent Joseph G. Edgerly of 
Fitchburg has completed twenty-five years 
of service in that city, and has celebrated 
it with a quarter centennial review in his 
twenty-fifth annual report in Fitchburg 
and thirty-third school report, as he was 
superintendent in Manchester, N. H., for 
eight years before he came to Fitchburg. 
Mr. Edgerly was born at Barnstead, N. H., 
October 12, 1838, but went to Manchester 


to live at the age of seven. At ten years 


of age he went into the Manchester cotton 
milis, where he worked for two years. 
Thus early he resolved to overcome all ob- 
stacles and get an education. Against 
great odds he worked his way along until 
he graduated from Dartmouth with 
honors in 1867. He taught school some 
part of every year after he was nineteen. 
Upon graduation, thirty-three years ago, 
he was elected superintendent at Man- 
chester, and went from there to Fitch- 
burg twenty-five years ago. There is 
probably no other superintendent in New 
England who has written thirty-three an- 
nual reports. Mr. Edgerly has never had 
a vote cast against him, and he has al- 
ways been a remarkable combination of 
wisdom, heroism, and progress. There is 
no city in Massachusetts that with the 
same expenditure has attained and main- 
tained a higher standard of progressive 
work than Fitchburg. To him more than 
to any other man in Massachusetts was 
due the legislation which created the nor- 
mal schools at Fitchburg, Lowell, North 
Adams, and Hyannis. Indeed, for a time 
he was almost the only educator in the 
state who really believed in the opening 
of these schools, which are now seen to be 
of vast influence for good. To him is 
largely due the character of the training 
school connected with the Fitchburg nor- 
mal school, which is acknowledged to be 
one of the most serviceable in the coun- 
try. After thirty-three years of labor Mr. 
Edgerly is still one of the young men in 
the state. He is certainly not an old man, 
and he will undoubtedly continue to be 
unanimously re-elected for many years. 

At the close of Mr. Edgerly’s twenty 
years’ of service the city did him great 
honor and one unusual feature was the 
hearty and substantial way in which the 
parochial schools of the city all entered 
into the testimonial and congratulary at- 
tention. The press of New England has 
always been highly appreciative of Mr. 
Edgerly. The Lowell Times at one time 
placed the emphasis just right when it 
said: “His reports always show what has 
been done, rather than what he proposes 
to do. He is a man who makes school 
history rather than philosophy, who 
solves problems that exist rather than 
ideal ones.” 

I have been much interested in finding 
among my clippings this note regarding 
Mr. Edgerly, which I wrote for one of the 
Boston dailies in 1888:— 

“He has always been conservative re- 
garding school legislation, administration, 
and methods, commanding the uniform 
confidence of the business men of the 
community. He has succeeded, however, 
through the avoidance of the mistakes of 
radical change in bringing the schools 
into the front rank, so that, to-day, with- 
out having posed as a reformer, he has 
the most advanced ideas in school archi- 
tecture, ventilation, and sanitation, and 


Fitchburg is easily at the head of the 
cities of the state in the effective school 
use of the public library, while every busi- 
ness and intellectual test shows that the 
pupils rank with those of any other city. 


JOSEPHINE C. LOCKE IN FLORENCE. 


Miss Locke, art director of Chicago pub- 
lic schools, will have charge of the art 
department of the Francis Walker sum- 
mer school of music and art in Florence, 
Italy, from June 30 to September 7. This 
is the most important announcement of 
the kind ever made. Florence is the one 
foreign city in which to spend the sum- 
mer months for art study, and Miss Locke 
is the American who can direct such study- 
to the advantage of teachers. 

Miss Locke’s comprehensive acquain- 
tance with the art of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome assures to all students a large out- 
look and a clear understanding of the 
foundations of Florentine and Modern 
Art. No one so truly appreciates the 
needs of American students, and no one 
can do with such lucidity and originality 
just what teachers especially require. 
Under Miss Locke’s guidance all students, 
without the need of technical instruction 
in drawing and painting, may bring away, 
after the summer term in Florence, not a 
confused mass of impressions, but a defin- 
ite and abiding knowledge of the history 
of Ancient and Modern Art, and a wide 
and specific understanding of the special 
treasures to be seen and studied in the 
great Florentine galleries. In securing 
her co-operation, the director, Francis 
Walker, promises all students a most de- 
lightful and profitable experience. For 
particulars address Mr. Walker, 1,123 
Broadway, N. Y. 


RICHARD HOVEY. 


The sudden death of Richard Hovey has 
roused a great deal of interest in his work. 
He may not have been a great poet, but he 
was a poet who placed fidelity to his art 
first in his estimation, and as such is 
worthy much honor. Then, too, he was 
probably alone in his position as a man of 
recognized literary standing who was re- 
fused a position in a school because, in the 
opinion of the authorities, he had paid too 
little attention to grammar and prosody. 


'Itis Incoutrovertible! 


The Editor of the “Christian Million,’ 
under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote 

> A article will stand 
) merits, and we may rely upon it it nothing 
) will continue long which does not, in a more 


) or less degree, rmonize with the state- 
) ments which are pu concerning it.’’ 


( 

> Author of ‘‘ The Deemster,” “The Manx. ¢ 
» man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- ¢ 
ing on ‘Criticism,’ recently, said :— ( 
) “When a thing that is ad yertised greatly § 
is it goes and goes pertancatiy ; when § 
) it is bad, it only goes for a while ; public § 
) finds it out.”’ 
( 

( 
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§ The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


‘*it is a fallacy to imagine that anything 
will sell just because it ng advertised. Ho 


( 

( 

( 

§ and snuffed out in > The fact is, a { 
§ man is not easily gulled a second time; and , 
§ every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times : 
§ more harm than one satisfied does . 
§ Assuredly the sale of more than 6, 000 ; 
§ boxes of BEUCHAM’S PILLS per annum, , 
§ after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- , 
§ clusive testimony of their » Su 
> periority and proverbial worth.”’ 

4 


) Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular ( 


isspoken, 
) and they now stand without a rival, In babes 10 cents ( 


It was as if a shoemaker was refused a 
job in a shoe shop because he knew noth- 
ing about leather.—-Boston Home Journal. 


JOHN M. PIERCE. 


John M. Pierce, who was for many 
years of great assistance to the Journal of 
Education as a special writer, a man 


whose work was always highly appreci- 
ated by the editors and by the readers, has 
charge of the physical training and Ger- 
man in the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University at Carbondale, one of the best 
equipped normal schools in the country, 
and his department is especially well pro- 
vided for, as well as well directed. Mr. 
Pierce was trained at Harvard and took 
extended post-graduate work. He was for 
one year assistant editor of Intelligence. 


The best of all Pills are Beecuam’s. 


‘“* One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Svurt. Tuomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, anit this litthke book is no exception.”— 
Frank A. Hiri. Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, | can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CHICAGO 203 Michigan Ave. 


ROSTON: Somerset St, 


of Grammar, 
ungraded Schools never have 


Primary. and 


been in as great demand as 
this spring. 
year are greater than ever. before. 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKROY, 
KANSAS OITY, MO, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. A Publisher. 
History of the Beets of the United States......... McMaster. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50 
Stories of the Great Holden 15 
Theory Practice of Taxation Wells. se 2.00 
Laboulaye’s Contes Bleus Fontaine [Ed.) D. C, Heath & Co., Boston. .40 
Exercises for French Kimball. .12 
Essentials for French Grammar Grandgent, 1.00 
The Cardinal’s Musketeer............ Taylor. A. C, McClurg & Co., Chi 
Wild Animals I Have Known..................+00+ Thompson. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 200 
Shaksper, not Shakespeare..................4....... Edwards. Robert Clark Company, Cinn. 2.00 
A History of English Literature.................... Painter, Sibley & Ducker, ton. — 
From Capetown to Ladysmith.......... Steevens. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 1.25 
‘An Elementary Physics.......... Thwing. Kk. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, — 
Training of the Young in Laws of Sex.............. Lyttleton. Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y. —— 
The Fiowerdew. John Lane, New York. 1.50 
Romeo and Juliet ....... Shakespeare. Cassell & Co., New York. 
The Storming of Stony Point on the Hudgon....... Johnston, James T. White & Co., N.Y. — 
The Personalit Jaggar. Thomas Whittaker, New York. 1.90 
The Battle of Tppecan Pirtle. John P. Morton & Co., Louisville. — 
Julia Marlowe... Barry. Richard G, Badger & Co., Boston. —— 
In that newly founded Yankee town of MILTON LECTURES. 

Southern Pines, N. C., there is a new ele- resroet 

The superintendent, teachers, and 


gant hotel, the Piney Woods Inn. A New 


Yorker is managing the hotel, and it is 


crowded every winter. The climate at 
Southern Pines is just grand. Not too 
cold; not too warm, but just right. Take 
a run down there and see how you like 
the climate. It costs but little, as excur- 
sion tickets can be had and Piney Woods 
Inn will make you moderate rates. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. have just 
issued “An Elementary Physics,” by Dr. 
Charles Burton Thwing of Knox College, 


The book contains 383 pages and nearly 
300 illustrations. 

The same firm will publish early in 
April Milton’s Minor Poems, edited for 
school use by Professor Edward S. Par- 
sons of Colorado College. 

April or early in May they will issue 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 
edited by Frederic L. Bliss, principal of 
Detroit University school, and Macaulay’s 
“Essays on Milton and Addison,” edited 
by Dr. J. Griffith Ames, late of Kenyon 
College. 

The group of eight poems, translated 
from the French of M. Henri de Regnier 
for the Living Age by Mary D. Frost, and 
published in the numbers of that maga- 
zine for March 10 and 17, are remarkable 
specimens of deft rendering from one 
tongue to another. Robert Buchanan 
pays his respects to Sir Walter Besant on 
the Hooligan question in the Kipling con- 
troversy, in the article entitled “The 
Ethics of Criticism.’ People who are 
contemplating a visit to Paris this sum- 
mer will enjoy the pleasant sketch of 
“Paris and the Exposition” translated 
from a recent article by M. Gabriel Hano- 
taux. The poetry of Stephen Phillips is 
attracting so much attention just now 
that the long review of it which opens the 
Living Age for March 17 will be read with 
special interest. ‘The Evolution of Lit- 
erary Decency” is the taking title of an 
article by Andrew Lang, which will ap- 
pear in the Living Age for April 7. The 
opening article in the Living Age for 
April 7 will be an affectionate yet dis- 
criminating consideration ef Mr. Ruskin 
on his personal side by Julia Wedgwood, 
who knew him well. 


school board of Milton, Mass., have pro- 
vided a school lecture course free to the 


public. The lecturers are Walter S. 
Parker, supervisor of public schools, Bos- 
ton; subject: ‘Education and Learning’; 
Walter Sargent, state agent for the pro- 
motion of industrial drawing; subject: 
“The Making of a Picture’; Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor of the New England 
Journal of Education; subject, “Rascals 
and Saints’; Frank H. Leavitt, principal 
of manual training schools, Boston, sub- 
ject: “Manual Training, Its Purposes and 
Methods.” 


ISAAC PITMAN'S PHONOGRAPHY 
ADOPTED IN ONTARIOVO HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

Gentlemen: I am directed by the minis- 
ter of education to state that the Isaac 
Pitman System of Shorthand is the only 
one recommended for use in the high 

schools of Ontario, (Signed) 
John Millar, 
Deputy Minister. 

Get “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phono- 
graphic Instructor,” cloth, price, $1.50; 
officially adopted in the high schools of 
Greater New York. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union square, 
New York. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


t At the End of Your Journey you will! find 
it a great convenience to go right over tg 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
‘ Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families.and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools caretully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. EK MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Tm Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Kecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &t., 
Recommends teachers. Our recommend. 


ations have weight with schoo! officials. 


Te a C h 6 i$ ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 
cies in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


and employers should correspond 
with H. N, Ropertson, Prop. 


$ Winship 


Teachers’ 


s Agency. 


4200004 


AKRON, OHTO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


do not often come vacant in the middle of the yéar in was 
a single school, but that 
THREE PLACES what happened tuis month in the Delaware Liter Instituie, Franklin, Aa On 
Fon. 79 e pt Rs elegraphed: ‘Send teacher as candidate for Kuxton’s place.” That was clear enough, for 
ha there and knew what his work was. So we te.egraphed back: Kendal] Smith, Colgate 
gracua reach Franklin station noon to-morrow.” On Feb, 10 came another tele- 
gram; mit 2 eases us. Would like to see kindergarten and primary teacher Monday.” We k 
spat Was there IN ONK WEKK Feb, 13, Greenwood engaged. Send 
e good man fer mathemutics an 
= We and he, too, was engaged, thus aliing three places in a week, and mentioning phony 
e A = vag That requires knowledge both of places and of candidates, but we have been sixteen years 
accumulat fl eformation, and we have a good deal of itin form to be avuilabie. For instance, we have 
more b 30,000 catalogues and reports of schools so put away that we c+n turn to any one of them in two min- 
pang That means & good deal, when only a telegram comes for the teacher. $0, too, IN ONE 8 y 
we have more than 20,000 teachers catalogued. isn’t very difficult to fill three places CH 00 


THK SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 


Chicago, II}. 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 


teachers who are ambitious for advancemenc rather than 


N.Y | those witbout positions. 


PECI A LISTS with general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 

States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), ‘Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Albert no use 
Teachers’ 


HE teachers who use Agencies appreciate the 
T difference between one that cute te vacancies Central 
direct from employers and one that follows - 4 Music 


“ fifteenth year bou all 

B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 488 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabush Avenue, 

AGEWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGY. 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sees, 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 

every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Cali on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Brumfield St.,, Boston, Musa 
GCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Kst. 1555. HUYSSOON Proprisess, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. 3 E.14th St. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT 0. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 


Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King &t., 
730 Oooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., 
om t. 
University Bldg Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


1505 
‘enn. ave., Washington. 
. Los Angeles. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Propza., 
2-A Beacon 8S ton, 


in that field. For full information write to 


ania OPERATES [IN EVERY STATE. 

Ponssyivant Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
u promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


PREMIUM OFFER! 


We will give a three months’ trial subscription to the Illustrated School Magazine, New York Education, 
to every person, not already a subscriber, who registers in the Albany Teachers’ Agency before Juve |], 1900, pro- 
vided we are asked to do so when the registration blank is sent in his offer is open to al) persons who are not 
now subscribers to the magazine, whether they have previously been registered in the Agency or not. The only 
condition attached to the offer is that the request for the magazine must come to us in the letter which contains the regis- 
tration blank and the registration fee of ®2.00, 

We make this offer not only to secure additional registrations in the Albany Teachers’ Agency, but also to 
extend the circulation of this magazine. We believe it to be one of the best educational periodicals in the land 
and if you read it carefully for three months we think you will like it so well that you will become a permanent 
subscriber. We shall be glad to give a thousand ‘trial subseriptions to teachers who accept this offer during the 
next three months. Will you be one of the number? 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY: HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop’r, 24 State St., Albany, N. ¥. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


° wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


‘Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
e and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Kugegery Bldg., 


The Central Teachers’ Agency iiisis, oi: 


y E place teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent cientage is large, giving us many di- 
rect calls tor teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 

and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will tell you honestly 

what we can do for you. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 


Special Offer! 
ceipt of this notice or name of the paper and one dollar. (The 


(Good for 30 days.) regular fee is two dollars.) 
Established 1893. THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


For the purpose of testing this advertisement, we will register 
any successtul teecher with normal school or college training, 
for two ears, or until we secure her a position, upon the re- 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 


mare 
AND Ww. 
SCHOOL SOHERMERHORN & 00. 
SUPPLIES 3 BE. 14th St., New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Tt’ Home Teachers’ Agency, 


‘ 
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‘JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


. 


Vol. LI.—Ne: 138. 


NATURE IN PROSE AND VERSE 


. Suitable for Use in all Grades of Schools 
Selections appropriate to Spring may be found in the following numbers of the 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER, with many i)lustrations, including § full-page colored pictures. Extra 
Namber P, cloth, 40 cents. 

LONGFELLOW’S SONG OF HIAWATHA, with Introductions, Notes, Pronouncin 
and lilustrations by Frederic Remington. Numbers 13-14. In two parts, paper, eac 
in one volume, linen, 40 cents. 

BURROUGHS'’S BIRDS AND BEES. Number 28. Paper, 15 cents. 

BURROUGHS’S SHARP EYES AND OTHER PAPERS. Number 36. Paper, 15 cents. 

: (Nos. 28 and 36 also in one volume, linen, 40 cents.) , 

: \ T TREES, WILD APPLES, AND SOUNDS, with 
BURROUGHS S A BUNCH OF HERBS AND OTHER PAPERS, with a Biographical Sketch. Num- 

be: 


Paper, 15 cents. 
J. CST PUBLISHED 


REE OUTDOOR PAPERS by T. W. HIGGINSON: The Procession of the Flowers, Arril 
74 s, and Water Lilies. Number 141. Paper, 15 cents. With index to the plants and animals 


mentioned. 
Prices of the books mentioned above are net. 
FOR THE FIELD 


BIRD BOOKS scHooLRoom. 


THE FIRST BOOKS OF BIRDS by Olive Thorne Miller, with 8 full-page pictures in color, and other 
illustrations, square 12mo, $1.00. 

BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD, a Bird Book for Beginners, by Florence A. Merriam, fully 
illustrated, 12mo $2.v0 

And many other books by Bailey, Bamford, Burroughs, Merriam, Miller, Torrey, Thoreau, and others, 


Vovabulary, 
15 cents; also 


a Bio- 


A descriptive circular will be sent upon application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 11 East 17th St., New York 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BRADLEY 
WATER COLORS. 


variety, and we ask to try them. The Standard Colors are made 
in imitation of the Spectrum Standards, to complete our system of Color Instruction. 
Standard Water Colors, dry, in cakes, eight 


| Water Colors, four large cakes in a box — 
cakes in a box — six Standards and two Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray — per box..20 cts. 
Grays — per box ... -+00e25 cts. 


Standard Mixing Palette, with seven com- 


Standard Water Colors, semi-moist, in} ns, partments for paints and two for mix- 
eight pans in a box, same colors as above, ing, per dozen.......... 60 cts.; pos , 25 cts. 
sevens cose 35 cts, | Little Artists’ Complete Outht—a mixing 


palette with its seven pans filled with 

semi- moist colors, with a good brush 

with handle, each....... 15 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 
60 cts.; postage, 13 cts. ‘ 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE. PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


SHE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Announce the removal of their Boston Offices to 


110 Boylston Street, 


r box 
Standard Water Colors, moist, in tubes, 
made in the six Standards and three 
Grays, per tube ... 10 cts. 


"Water Gups, pet dozen 


Boston. 


The new offices are so arranged as to give increased facilities for the exhibition of 
School Work in Drawing and Color, new Pictures, Charts, Books, and other educational 
publications and materials. A special feature will be the display, from time to time, of 
children’s work from different cities, Provision is also made for teach- 
ers’ conferences. School Superintencents, Drawing Supervisors, Teachers, and all 
who are interested in art and education are cordially invited to visit the new rooms. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


aa RELIEF MAPS. 

n tates, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; husetts, New Jersey, "Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c., 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washirgton School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
=——" half the usual . 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
> collection accom i 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 


tic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural and the principles of the Phil ressi BScientifie 
practical work in every mt. Charter ans 


epartment. ed by the State. 
&@” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lllustrated . 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston. Mass. 


New York University 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


For announcement address 


MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


the GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for OE Lay 
his ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what i pessonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER 
Mass. State 3oard of Education. 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK &CO, Leominster, Mass. 


Z 


Has a thorough and 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper, 


The Academic Cap and Gown have been ap- 
proved by both the esthetic and utilitarian sense, subduing 
differences in dress arising from differences in taste, fashion, 
manners, and wealth, effecting equal fellowship in learning. 
They save expense at end of course, since they can be pur- 
chased or hired at a small expense. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to note the improvement a uniform gives to any 
orderly gathering. The cap and gown is the recognized 
uniform of the educational army. Send for builetins 13 and 15, the latter con- 
cerning the gown in the High School, Academy, Normal, Seminary, ete. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU: Correct & Lronarp 
472-4-6-8 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Dept. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session: July 2—Aug. 11, 1900. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. REED, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Publishers. 


American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


ONHIERSITY 
PUBLISHING? 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


emparmmmmcpeerne | 43-47 East 10th St., Salesrooms in every city. 
COMPANY je New Yorke | 
VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 


BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers, Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 
Foreign and English Booksellers, 
128 Tremont St. (2d door North of Winter St.), BOSTON, 


Boston Musical Bureau. 


The only Teachers’ Agency devoted exclu- 
sively to the branches of Music and Elocution. 
In touch with the best musical life of Boston. 
Under the management of Henry C. LAHER, 
formerly Secretary of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. Send for circular. 

Address, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Washi Street, 
N. B. Dept., Mass. 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS fix" 


Orations, addresses, es- 
says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, class mottoes, 
after-dinner s peeches, | 
flag-days, national holi- Q 
days, ay exercises, |, 
Models for every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career ; each 
and every “‘effort”’ being 
what some fellow has 
‘stood on his feet” and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion, 
Postpaid. 

Pages, 


HINDS & NOBLE 


Price, $1.50 
Ci 


4-5-6-19-39-14 Cooper Institute, Y. City Educational /nstitutions. 
COLLEGES. 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 
Entirely SPANISH—witnorr 4 master. Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
ew. | Upen to both sexes. . Address the Registrar. 

MAR, AND CONVERSATION ’”’ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
The latest and method; pres imitated 

pronunciation, an copious vocabularies. t ‘HE CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE 0 pecial 
excellent treatise.”’— ular Educator. i 
Is all that is claimed for it."— Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. Pupie tos 
Pr. 107. PAPER BOARDS. 40C,; CLOTH, 50C.; PUSTPAID. ments. For circulars apply to 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION 8Q., N.Y. Misa CRANE. hirector. Potsdam, N.Y. 


Publishers of the “* Complete Phonographic Instructor.” ASS. STATE NURMAL ART SOAOOL. Established 


Dr ° WILLIAM T. H ARRIS, for theadvancement o1 art education, and train- 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
United States Commissioner of Education, will 


ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
contribute to the April number of The Magazine, 
Eduention, an article on The Study of Arrested 


G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL S@HOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

Development in Children as Produced by Inju- i 

dicious School Methods. 


For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
All persons who are interested in educational 
matters, especially parents and teachers, should 


logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
read this article, which is of commanding interest sy TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
and importance. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
The Magazine, Education, 


Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 

records the carefully prepared utterances of many 

of theablest educators. Itis the oldest of the high- 


For both sexes. For cme address the 
class educational magazines. Fully up to date. 


Principal. P. BECKWITA. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

$3.00 a year; 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six For both 

2-cent stamps. 


sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
The April number will be sent to any address on 


ipt of 25 t CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 

receipt 0 cents. 

KASSON & PALMER, NORMAL SCHOOL, FircupurG, Mass. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Jounw G. THoompaon. Principal. 


VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pnres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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